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INTRODUCTION 



BYRON'S LIFE AND WORKS 

George Gordon Byron, sixth Baron Byron of Roch- 
dalCy was born in London, January 22, 1788. His father 
was the spendthrift Captain John Byron, formerly of 
the guards, and his mother was Catherine Gordon of 
Gicht, Aberdeen, Scotland. His parents had just re- 
turned from France, where Captain Byron had dissipated 
most of his wife's fortime of £23,cx», for which he had 
married her. In April, 1788, Byron was taken by his 
mother to Aberdeen, where she Uved with him in lodgings 
in comparative poverty until 1798. 

Byron was thus half Scotch in blood, and he spent the 
first ten years of his life in Scotland. The influence of his 
life there was lasting. His Scotch nurse. May Gray, laid 
for him the foimdations of his knowledge of the Bible. He 
had, he says in later life, read the Old Testament "through 
and through" before he was eight years old. His ideas 
about religion were gained in Scotland, and he there felt the 
influence of Scotch landscape which his poems show he 
never forgot. He attended the Grammar School at Aber- 
deen from 1794 to 1798, where he "threaded all the classes 
to the fourtlL" A pretty little first letter, preserved in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, written when 
he was ten years old, seems to show that he had had satis- 
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viii Introduction 

factory training in primary things. "The moment I 
could read, my grand passion was history," he says im. 
speaking of his earliest schooling, and no doubt he had 
already begun, when a little boy in Aberdeen, the mis- 
cellaneous reading which ^^as always the principal means 
of his education. 

In 1794 Byron suddenly became an important person. 
The fifth Lord Byron's grandson fall in action in Corsica, 
and B)n:on became heir presumptive to the barony of the 
Byrons of Rochdale. His father haddied in 1791. When, 
in 1798, his great uncle, the fifth Lord, died, Byron came 
into the title and estates, and was removed to the family 
seat, Newstead, in Nottinghamshire, England. The Byrons 
are an aristocratic line going back to the Conquest, in whose 
annals are many stories of violence and unbridled passion. 
B)n:on's predecessor, the "Wicked Lord Byron," had left 
the estates encumbered with debt and denuded of timber. 
The house at Newstead he had let fall into dilapidation, 
and Rochdale in Lancashire he had illegally sold. Roch- 
dale became the bone of contention in a long and expen- 
sive lawsuit, which B)n:on cynically described as a principal 
part of his inheritance. B)n:on was thus without ade- 
quate fortime to support his rank. 

Two regrettable circumstances need to be mentioned 
in connection with B)n:on's otherwise bright and charming 
boyhood. His mother was a woman of violent temper 
and little judgment. Her habit of alternately abusing 
him and over-indulging him served to bring out violent 
traits in his character and to fix upon him a habit of ran- 
corous self-will. And then, like Scott, Byron was a cripple. 
He did not, unfortunately, have Scott's freedom from 
personal vanity, Scott's patience, or his sweetness of 
disposition. Byron's lameness was always a source of 
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inortificatioii to him; it soured his temper and has been 
truly described as the original misfortune of his life. 
Mrs. Byron settled at Nottingham, where B)Ton was 
placed imder a tutor. His lameness received painful 
mistreatment at the hands of a quack bone-setter named 
Lavender. Mrs. B3n'on's constant attention to Byron's 
lameness, when he was a little boy, must have helped to 
fasten the consciousness of his bodily defect upon his mind. 

In the summer of 1799, Mrs. B)Ton, having received a 
pension of £300 on the civil list, moved to London, where 
B)n:on's lameness was rationally treated by Dr. Baillie, 
and he was put to school to Dr. Glennie at Dulwich. It 
is recorded that he slept in the doctor's study and read 
many of the books he found there, including the English 
poets from Chaucer to Churchill. He did well under 
Dr. Glennie, who says that B3n'on entered upon his tasks 
"with alacrity and success," that he was "playful, good- 
humored, and beloved by his companions." 

Mrs. B)n:on interfered with his schooling a good deal, 
and, finally, in 1801, had him removed to Harrow, where 
he remained until 1805. His letters and journals give 
many interesting glimpses of his school days there. "I 
always hated Harrow till the last year and a half, but 
then I Uked it," he says in one place; and in another, 
"I was a most impopular boy, but led latterly." He 
seems to have gone in for swimming, boxing, shooting, 
and other athletic sports. He was a good batsman at 
cricket, though, it is said, he was xmder the necessity of 
having another boy run for him. He did his share of the 
fighting prescribed by custom in the English public schools, 
and it is probably true that, as a junior, he was resentful 
and rebellious; but, as a senior, his good nature had a 
chance to assert itself and he became popular. 
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Before Byron left Harrow, he had fallen in love with 
his cousin Mary Anne Chaworth, an heiress of Annesley 
in Nottinghamshire. He was rejected, being then fifteen 
years old; but it must not be thought, on accoimt of his 
youth, that it did not cause him deep suffering. To him 
all blows of fortime were profoimd and powerful experi- 
ences. 

Byron was at Trinity College, Cambridge, from Octo- 
ber, 1805, to May, 1806, and again from May, 1807, to 
May, 1808. He took his honorary (nobleman's) M. A., as 
a matter of form, in July, 1808. He did little at Cam- 
bridge to improve his scholarship, but continued his read- 
ing in fiction and history. Miscellaneous reading is not 
accoimted a virtue at the English universities, nor is the 
writing of poetry, which he also practiced to a consider- 
able extent. There were during the period no less than 
four different volumes of Byron's juvenilia printed by S. & 
J. Ridge of Newark, all containing mainly the same poems. 
The third was the famous Hours of Idleness, published 
in the summer of 1807. Byron continued his swimming, 
pugilism, and other athletics; but he also kept fast com- 
pany and lived beyond his means, so that he thinks, in a 
letter of 1808, that he will be £9,000 or £10,000 in debt 
on coming of age. The best thing about his college course 
was the friends he made. Indeed, during his whole life, 
he possessed the ability to gain the friendship of strong 
men. At Cambridge his best friends were Charles Skinner 
Matthews, Edward Noel Long, Francis Hodgson, and, 
most important of all, his life long friend John Cam Hob- 
house, afterwards Lord Broughton. Hobhouse accounts 
for Byron's personal attraction in some measure when he 
speaks of "the entire self-abandonment, the incautious, it 
may be said, the dangerous sincerity of his private conver- 
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sation," and says that the afiFection felt for him by his 
friends was ''as that for a favorite and sometimes froward 
sister." 

The Hours of Idleness was severely criticised in the 
Edinburgh Review for January, 1808; so severely and in 
so mean a spirit that Byron's pride was sorely woimded. 
He set to work in calm fury to prepare an answer to his 
enemies. He had on his desk 380 lines of a satire on 
"British Bards." These were rimed couplets in the sa- 
tirical style introduced by Dryden and Pope and con- 
tinued by Churchill, Gifford, and others nearer Byron's 
own times. Byron proceeded to revise and enlarge this 
work; it was rare at any time in his life that he worked 
with so much attention to details. He added passages 
of vigorous abuse for the reviewers, a thing which was 
just enough; but he did wrong when he retained passages 
heaping scorn upon all the leading poets of the day, except 
Campbell, Crabbe, and Rogers. The poets he attacked 
most severely, Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, 
had done him no harm, and were, moreover, romanticists, 
men of his own school of poetry. Byron's sympathies and 
poetic theories were all with Pope and his followers, the so- 
called classicists, but nearly all of his subsequent practice 
and greatness is romantic rather than classic; that is, it is 
like the work of Scott and Wordsworth, rather than 
like that of Pope and Dryden. English Bards and Scotch 
ReviewerSy whidi was the name of B3n:on's poem, was very 
popular and soon ran through five editions. A young lord 
who showed fight was an attractive figure. Hours of Idle- 
ness was melancholy, egotistical, fairly good school-boy 
poetry, nothing more; but Byron had struck a manly blow 
in his own defence against the unknown reviewer of the 
"blunt tomahawk" school, and the world applauded him. 
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Meantime, he had taken his seat in the House of Lords, 
had entertained a gay party at Newstead on the occasion of 
his coming of age; and was now preparing to make his 
"grand tour." The regulation journey through the Rhine- 
lands, France, Switzerland, and Italy was impossible on 
account of the Napoleonic wars; and Byron therefore went 
to Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Turkey. At the end of 
June, 1809, he sailed from Falmouth in company with his 
friend Hobhouse. His prophecy as to his indebtedness 
on coming of age had been more than fulfilled, and his 
income did not amount to the interest on his debts; but 
there was no evidence of economy in the circumstances of 
his journey. He had a retinue of servants, and he was 
advancing Hobhouse's expenses. His financial provision, 
however, was inadequate, and it was lack of funds which 
finally cut his pilgrimage short. He had hoped to visit 
Egypt, Persia, and India. . 

The journey through Portugal and south-western Spain 
forms the basis of the first canto of Childe Harold^ s Pilgrim' 
age; and subsequent travels in Greece and Turkey, of the 
second canto. He sailed home from Athens in the simi- 
mer of 18 11 and landed at Portsmouth, having been away 
from home two years and three weeks. Soon after his re- 
turn, but before he saw her, his mother died, and several 
of his friends died about this time. He was also heavily 
in debt and without immediate prospects, so that it was 
for him a period of gloom. 

Byron brought back with him another satire. Hints 
from Horace, a sequel to English Bards and Scotch Reviewers , 
and was with difficulty persuaded to set it aside and pub- 
lish instead "a lot of Spenserian stanzas," of which he 
apparently did not think very highly. The work in Spen- 
serian stanzas, the first two cantos of Childe Harold's 
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Pilgrimage, was published on leapyear's day, i8i2j and 
Byron, to use his own now hackneyed words, "awoke one 
morning to find himself famous." He became at once 
a social lion, the "world's new joy." The book with its 
picturesque history, its great names and deeds, its fine 
descriptions of landscape, its fiery earnestness in behalf of 
liberty and justice, and, it must also be added, its brilliant 
superficiality of style and substance, was well suited to the 
age, and sold rapidly. Byron did not, however, accept 
any money for it, as at that time he considered it beneath 
the dignity of a peer of the realm to earn money by his 
pen. Later on, after he left England, he changed his 
views on this matter, and, according to his publisher, 
Murray, drove hard bargains for his copyrights. He was, 
by that time, cultivating " the good old-gentlemanly vice 
of avarice." 

The three years following the publication of Childe 
Harold form the second period of Byron's authorship. 
The principal production was a series of rimed romances 
following the style begun by Coleridge in Christahel and 
made popular by Scott in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Marmion, and The Lady of the Lake, In 1813 and 18 14 
appeared The Giaour, The Bride of Abydos, The Corsair, 
and Lara, ''Lara I wrote," he says, "while undressing 
after coming home from balls and masquerades, in the 
year of revelry 1814. The Bride was written in four. 
The Corsair in ten days." The Siege of Corinth and Paris- 
ina followed in 1815. This flood of popular romances 
is represented in our book by Mazeppa, which, though 
composed in Venice in 1818, is a reversion to the earlier 
manner. It is his best achievment in the style of Scott 
except, perhaps, the familiar and beautiful Prisoner of 
Chillonf also printed here, composed in Switzerland in 
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1816. Another work of these years was a book of lyrics 
written for music and called Hebrew Melodies. Several 
of the more beautiful of these songs and melodies are 
included in this volume of selections. 

"K you had seen Lord Byron," said Coleridge of him 
at a later time, "you could scarcely disbelieve him, — so 
beautiful a countenance I scarcely ever saw — his teeth 
so many stationary smiles — his eyes the open portals 
of the sun — things of light and for light — and his fore- 
head so ample, and yet so flexible, passing from marble 
smoothness into a himdred wreaths and lines and dimples 
correspondent to the sentiments he is uttering." "His 
coimtenance was a thing to dream of," said Scott. There 
are many other tributes to his personal beauty, and Byron 
himself was careful to preserve it. An abstemiousness of 
diet, a system of self-starvation, together with exercise, 
physic, and hot baths, was long and painfully practiced 
by Byron to overcome a tendency to fatness inherited 
from his mother. It was an old practice with him by this 
time, and presents, all in all, although it had an inju- 
rious effect upon his health, a wonderful example of self- 
restraint. 

In January, 1815, Byron married Miss Milbanke, a 
daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke of Elirkby Mallory in 
Leicestershire. The marriage was an imhappy one; and 
on January 15, 1816, when their daughter Augusta Ada 
was five weeks old, Lady Byron went to visit her parents 
in Leicestershire and never retiuned to him again. The 
causes of her action have never been fully known; but the 
world was probably right in laying the principal blame 
upon Byron. It is a distressing episode. There was a 
great scandal, and Byron became as odious in the eyes of 
the fashionable world as he had been admirable a few 
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months before. There was a l^al separation; and in April, 
1816, Byron left England and never saw it again. 

Byron visited Brussels and the field of Waterloo, and 
then proceeded up the Rhine to Switzerland. At Geneva 
he met the Shelleys and lived near them for several months. 
B3rron and Shelley made a tour of Lake Geneva, the Rous- 
seau country, witib a copy of Rousseau's famous romance, 
the NouveUe HUoise in their hands. Two rainy days spent 
at Ouchy resulted in The Prisoner of Chillon; and at about 
the same time Byron finished the third canto of Childe 
Harold f which traces his joiuney from England to Switzer- 
land. Shelley's influence, which carries with it the Words- 
worthian conception of natmre, shows itself in the two 
poems just mentioned, in Stanzas to Augusta^ and in Man- 
fred, his first drama, all written while he was living by 
Lake Geneva. 

Byron spent the next three years of his life in Venice. 
They were years of great dissipation. His intellectual 
activity, however, was little interfered with. As the 
result of an exctursion to Rome in 1817, in company with 
Hobhouse, he produced the fourth and last canto of Ckilde 
Harold. In 1818 he wrote Beppo, his first poem, in ottava 
rima, an eight line stanza greatly used in Italian satire, 
and employed by Byron with incomparable skill in Don 
Juan, the first two cantos of which were published anony- 
mously in July, 1819. During the same year he met the 
Gambas, Count Gamba of Ravenna, his son, and his daugh- 
ter, the Countess Guiccioli, a family with whom he was 
intimately associated until his departmre for Greece. 
Byron engaged with them in the futile plots of the Car- 
bonari to secure the freedom of Italy from Austrian rule. 
This marks his entrance into the politics of southern 
Europe. 
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In 1820 and 1821 Byron produced a nimiber of passion- 
ate romantic dramas. His dramatic faculty was, however, 
small, and the blank-verse in which they are written is 
usually poor. Cain is the greatest of the dramas. It voices 
B3n:on's rebellion against the theology of his age, and is 
characterized by a more sincere presentation of human 
feeling than was usual with him. The latter quality is also 
found in The Deformed Transformed, in which Byron studies 
the psychological effects of deformity. His own lameness 
had qualified him only too well for this task. 

Byron and 'Shelley were together at Pisa a short time 
before Shelley's death by drowning in the Gulf of Spezzia, 
and it is again possible to perceive Shelley's influence, 
always salutary, on B3n:on's work. The two were engaged 
with Shelley's friend, Leigh Himt, upon an enterprise for 
the establishment of a periodical devoted to radicalism in 
politics, religion, and literature. Hunt was penniless, and 
Shelley's premature death left him dependent on Byron, 
who soon grew tired of him and of the undertaking. The 
Liberal, as the periodical was called, ran for four numbers 
and then perished. Byron published several poems in it, 
among others the famous satirical parody The Vision of 
Judgment, which was the final blow in a long and unneces- 
sary controversy between Byron and Southey, begim by 
B3n:on in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers and waged 
on both sides with much animosity. Southey, as poet 
laureate, had written, upon the death of George the Third, 
a dull adulatory poem, called also The Vision of Judgment^ 
and representing the reception into Heaven of tie departed 
king. This Byron parodied mercilessly in his own poem 
of the same name. 

Leigh Hunt recorded his not very favorable impressions 
of B3n:on in a book called Lord Byron and his Contem- 
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porariesy and there are a number of other more or less 
reliable accounts of Byron and his manner of living during 
the last few years of his life. Among the principal ones is 
that of Shelley's cousin, Thomas Medwin, who records in 
Conversations with Z^r(/^yfow, published soon* after Byron's 
death, reproductions of the talks he had had with Byron 
in the winter of 1821-1822. It is a readable but not very 
trustworthy book; for Byron, who was always posing as 
one of the wicked, seems to have imposed upon Medwin's 
credulity. It makes Byron out worse than he was. On 
the other hand, the Conversations with Lord Byron of the 
Countess of Blessington, who knew Byron at Genoa, has 
precisely the opposite fault. B3n:on is in that book much 
too gentle and conventional to be believed in. By far the 
most interesting of all these books is the Recollections of 
Edward John Trelawney, traveler, soldier of fortune, and 
author. He presents most lifelike pictures of both Byron 
and Shelley. He was more sympathetic towards Shelley 
than he was towards Byron; and Byron was moved to dis- 
play before him imusual boastfulness and vanity; still his 
account of Byron from 1822 to the time of the poet's death 
in Greece, whither Trelawney accompanied him, is invalu- 
able. Byron's life at Ravenna, Pisa, and Genoa was singu- 
larly staid and regular in its daily routine. He rode, wrote, 
practiced pistol shooting, surroimded himself with a house- 
hold of servants and pets, and was reluctant to move. 
"The Pilgrim," says Trelawney, "moved about like a 
Pasha, with a host of attendants, and all that he and they 
required for the journey/' Medwin speaks of Byron's 
having with him, when he proceeded from Ravenna to 
Pisa, " seven servants, five carriages, nine horses, a monkey, 
a bull-dog and mastiff, two cats, three peafowls, and some 
hens." 
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All the documents of the times show, however, a growing 
unrest; he longed for activity. " If I live ten years Umga" 
he said in a letter to the poet Moore, ''you will see that 
it is not over with me. I don't mean in literature, for 
that is nothing; and it may seem odd Plough to say, I 
do not think it my vocation. But you will see that I 
shall do something or other — the times and fortunes 
permitting — that, like the cosmogony or creation of the 
world, will puzzle the philosophers of all ages." A great 
enterprise soon offered itself. 

In 1823 a committee had been formed in London for 
forwarding the interests of the revolution in Greece against 
the Turks. Byron was elected a member. Greece had 
meant much to him in the development of his genius, and 
he loved Greece devotedly; as witnessed, for example, 
by the "Isles of Greece," a beautiful lyric occurring in 
Don Jtuin and published in this volume. He decided 
to lend his assistance to the movement; and, providing 
himself with a considerable sum of money, he sailed for 
Greece in his own boat from Genoa in July, 1823, in com- 
pany with Trelawney, the yoimg Count Gamba, a physi- 
cian named Bruno, his old servant Fletcher, and other at- 
tendants. 

He had been in bad health, and he had premonitions 
of his approaching death; but when he got under way for 
Greece, his spirits revived. Trelawney, who was no mean 
judge, declared that he had never been "on shipboard 
with a better companion." Byron was polite and patient 
under inconvenience; often gay and friendly. They lay 
all night off shore where they could see the volcano Strom- 
boli, and Byron said as he went below after gazing upon 
it, — "If I live another year, you will see the scene in a 
fifth canto of Childe Harold" As they were parting later 
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on in Greece, Byron said, "If things are farcical, they will 
do for Don Juan; if heroical, you shall have another canto 
of Childe Harold" He was not, however, destined to 
produce any other work of such magnitude. On this 
Day I Complete my Thirty-sixth Year, written on January 22, 
1824, a personal lyric of real nobility and beauty, is the 
last poem of any importance that he wrote. 

He was henceforth engaged in affairs. His conduct and 
wisdom in political matters show that he was right in think- 
ing that he had the qualities of a man of action. He lent 
the Greeks money, urged them to unite, and advocated in 
his state papers what was probably the only means of 
achieving independence. He spent his last winter in the 
unhealthy town of Missolonghi. Attacked by fever and 
weakened by unwholesome diet and by malpractice in the 
form of bleeding, he died on April 19, 1824. His death 
was unexpected to everybody, but most pitifully so to 
B)n'on himself. The Greeks regarded it, not without cause, 
as a calamity. His heroic last days and death served, 
although he was denied burial in Westminster Abbey, to 
win back to him the s)anpathies of his coimtrymen. He 
was buried at Hucknall-Torkard in Leicestershire. "He 
was a great man, good at many things, and now he has 
attained this also to be at rest.'' 
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BYRON IN LITERATURE 

Professor Buss Perry once pointed out to a class of 
which I was a member that the following stanza from 
The Isles of Greece is representative of Byron's work as a 
whole: — 
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The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians' grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

You have the "mountains" and the "sea" to represent 
Byron's poetry of nature; "Marathon," "Greece," and 
the "Persians' grave," to represent his poetry of history; 
and, finally, the "dream that Greece might still be free," 
to represent his poetry of liberty. In these three great 
subjects and interests Byron fulfills three growing tenden- 
cies of the English literature of the eighteenth century. 

The poetry of natiu^e had been increasing in volume and 
importance from Thomson to Bums. Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Scott, Shelley, and Byron are all great landscape 
poets. B3n:on's quality of excellence is the presentation 
of large aspects of nature, — sea, mountains, and whole 
coimtries. With this he combines a truth to human na- 
ture which is unquestionable. Matthew Arnold was 
thinking of Byron in this capacity when he said : — 

"Along with Byron's astounding power and passion, 
he had a strong and deep sense for what is beautiful in 
nature, and for what is beautiful in human action and 
suffering. When he warms to his work, when he is inspired, 
Nature herself seems to take the pen from him as she 
took it from Wordsworth, and to write for him as she 
wrote for Wordsworth, though in a different fashion, with 
her own penetrating simplicity." 

In the second aspect of B3n:on's genius, Byron as a 
writer of the poetry of history, he is typically a romantic 
poet; he writes the poetry of other lands and other times. 
There was a tendency in all branches of literature during 
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the eighteenth century to seek the imusual, the remote, 
the heroic, as subject matter for literary treatment. This 
tendency may be seen in Thomson's Seasons, in Chatter- 
ton's imitations of early English ballads, in Goldsmith's 
Traveller, and in eighteenth century fiction. The impulse 
found its culmination in Coleridge and Scott; and, with 
his own characteristic differences, in Byron, as truly as 
in either of them. 

Finally, Byron is a poet of liberty, a revolutionary poet. 
Mazzini said that Byron "led the genius of Britain on a 
pilgrimage through Europe." "The day will come," 
he added, "when Democracy will remember all that it owes 
to Bjrron." It is true that his fire, audacity, and eloquence 
aroused Europe to seek its liberty; it is true also that he 
is still a force in behalf of liberty. Byron did much also 
to produce that revival of letters in France, Italy, Germany, 
Spain, and other European countries, which is known as 
the romantic movement. The note of liberty had, how- 
ever, been sounded by William Collins in his Ode to Liberty; 
the brotherhood of man was one of Burns's major themes; 
and Cowper and Crabbe, by denouncing luxury and the 
oppression of the poor, and by preaching a gospel of serv- 
ice, had prepared the way for revolution. Byron does not 
indeed belong to the time of the actual revolution, as do 
Wordsworth and Coleridge; but, like Shelley, he belongs 
to the second period, the period of re-assertion, when the 
forces were gathering again for the final overthrow of 
despotism in most of the countries of Europe. Professor 
Dowden says of Childe Harold, what is true of all Byron's 
work: "The poem is a glorified guide-book; but it is some- 
thing, more, for in the person of his hero Byron creates a 
type which represents modem romance, modem melan- 
choly (when the revolutionary passions remained un- 
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satisfied and the revolutionary faiths were obscured), 
and, with these, the capacities for wide and varied pleas- 
ure proper to a time of culture, of travel, of cosmopolitan 
sympathies and interests." 

B)n:on's contemporaries were hampered in their appre- 
ciation of literatiire by the rigidity of their critical s)rstem. 
They neglected great original geniuses of the age, like 
Wordsworth and Shelley, and accepted Byron largely 
because he frequently failed to be original; they admir^ 
him for some of his faults. Byron himself talked the jar- 
gon of the critics, though happily he neglected it in prac- 
tice. "With regard to poetry in general," he said in a 
letter to Murray, "I am convinced, the more I think of 
it, that he (Moore) and a// of us — Scott, Southey, Words- 
worth, Moore, Campbell, I, — are all in the wrong, one 
as much as another; that we are upon a wrong revolu- 
tionary poetical system . . . from which none but Rogers 
and Crabbe are free. ... I took Moore's poems and 
my own and some others, and went over them side by 
side with Pope's, and I was really astonished (I ought 
not to have been so) and mortified at the ineffable dis- 
tance in point of sense, harmony, effect, and even Imagina- 
tion, passion, and Invention, between the little Queen 
Anne's man, and us of the Lower Empire. Depend upon 
it, it is all Horace then and Claudian now, among us; 
and if I had to begin again, I would model myself accord- 
ingly." Byron did, in point of fact, begin by modeling 
himself on the poets of Pope's school, and he shows the 
effect of it in all his writings, particularly of course in the 
epigrammatical qualities of Don Juan and other satires. 
He was one of the first to resent the critical intolerance 
of the reviewers of the classical school, and yet he was 
doubtless sincere in his praise of Pope's poetical method. 
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Bjnron was a man of wide information; he had read all 
sorts of books from his youth upwards, and his memory 
was almost as tenacious as Macaulay's. He had, more- 
over, the most vivid of pictorial imaginations, so that 
scenes and places arose before him with the vividness of 
actual life. Among other brilliant natural endowments, 
he had creative imagination, the impulse to express, a 
compelling power over language, keen intelligence, vivid 
feeling, charm. He was not by any means a perfect poet; 
he was an artist without the artist's patience. He wrote 
continually, revised little, and nearly everything that he 
wrote was published. In a letter to Murray in 1820, 
he said: "I caxi't furbish. I am like the tiger (in poesy), if I 
miss my first spring, I go growling back to my jimgle. There 
is no second. I can't correct; I can't and I won't. . . . 
I must either make a spoon, or spoil a horn." Byron, 
probably, did not recognize his shortcomings, or, as the 
foregoing quotation seems to indicate, he did not care. He 
would, moreover, learn only from certain persons and 
in certain ways. Too much afraid of resembling others, 
he did not get the full advantage of the poetic spirit of 
his time. Shelley taught him much, but he rejoiced at 
being emancipated from the influence of Shelley. 

To those who love Byron, both among English speak- 
ing peoples and on the continent of Europe, where his 
most ardent admirers have always been found, he is par 
excellence a champion of hiunanity. He is the type of the 
individualist struggling against organized and powerful 
society. When, after Waterloo, the nineteenth century 
systems of church and state and social conventionality 
were settling into place, Byron's voice arose to re-assert the 
principles of human liberty. His protest has never ceased 
to be in season, both because of itself and because Byron 
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is a convincing literary artist, what has been called a 
"true voice." The organization of society will probably 
show greater and greater evidence of his influence, for 
there is immortality in his ability to make the world be- 
lieve in his sincerity. Those who love Byron will always be 
his advocates, not merely against the world's indictment, 
which has often been severe upon both him and his work; 
but also, you might say, principally, against his own in- 
dictment of himself; for in his passionate frankness, he 
has spared nobody less than he has himself. 



DESCRIPTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Thomas Moore's Tke Letters and Journals of Lord Byron 
is the standard biography of Byron and has never been 
superseded. It is unreUable in many details; but the fact 
remains that all subsequent biographers have gone to it 
for materials and opinions about Lord Byron. The best 
life since Moore is Karl Elze's Lord Byron, though it 
perhaps lacks critical penetration. J. C. Jeaffreson's 
The Real Lord Byron is interesting and valuable for the 
way it handles evidence. Good short lives are, — John 
Nichol, Byron, in "The English Men of Letters Series"; 
Roden Noel, Lord Byron, in "Great Writers Series"; Sir 
Leslie Stephen's article in The Dictionary of National 
Biography; and T. Watts-Dimton's article in Chamber's 
Cydopcsdia of English Literature, There are, besides, 
several books of personal reminiscences of Byron which 
are useful in the study of Byron; the most important 
of which are, — Thomas Medwin, Conversations of Lord 
Byron; Leigh Himt, Lord Byron and some of his Con- 
temporaries; E. J. Trelawney, Recollections of Shelley and 
Byron, and Records of Byron, Shelley, and the Author; 
and Countess of Blessington, Conversations with Lord 
Byron. There are important essajrs on Byron by Macau- 
lay, Lord Jeffrey, Victor Hugo, Mazzini, Matthew Arnold, 
Lord Morley, Swinburne, W. E. Henley, J. A. Symonds, 
P. E. More. Other valuable books are G. M. C. Brandes, 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature, volume iv. ; 
W. J. Courthope, The Liberal Movement in English Literor- 
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iure; Edward Dowden, The French Revolution and English 
Literature; and H. Taine, History of English Literature. 

The standard edition of Lord Byron's works is that 
published by John Murray, London, in thirteen volumes, — 
Letters and Journals, six volumes, edited by R. E. Pro- 
thero; Poetry, seven volumes, edited by E. H. Coleridge. 
This edition contains elaborate biographical and biblio- 
graphical materials. Good one volume editions of Byron's 
poetical works are, — the Oxford edition, published by 
the Clarendon Press; the Cambridge edition, published 
by the Houghton, Mifflin Company; and an edition by 
E. H. Coleridge, published by John Murray. 

LIST OF BYRON'S PRINCIPAL WORKS 

1807. Hours of Idleness. 

There were four different issues of juvenile poems. The 
volume called Hours of Idleness was severely criticised in the 
Edinburgh Review^ January, 1808. 

1809. English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

A satire in the manner of Pope, provoked by the critique 
of Hours of Idleness in the Edinburgh Review^ and directed 
against all the leading English poets, except Campbell, 
Crabbe, and Rogers, and against the Scotch reviewers, 
particularly Lord Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. 

1810. Hints from Horace. 

A satire intended as a sequel to English Bards and Scotch 
iSmewer^; not published, however, until 1831. 

181 1 . The Curse of Minerva. 

A poem in protest against robbing Greece of her ancient 
sculptures. 

181 2. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Cantos I. and II. 

The poem that brought Byron fame; the first edition of 500 
copies was sold in three days. It is a poem of travel; its 
hero, a nobly born youth, has already exhausted the pleas- 
ures of life; he travels to escape disgust and melancholy. 
He visits Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 
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1813. The Giaour. 

An oriental tale. Giaour is a term meaning infidel, applied 
by Turks to Christians. The Giaour steals the mistress of 
Hassan, who vindicates his honor by drowning her. The 
Giaour kills Hassan and retires to a monastery. 

1813. The Bride of Abydos, 

An oriental tale. Zuleika runs away with Selim from an 
enforced marriage to Carasman Pasha. The lovers are 
pursued and captured ; Selim is slain, Zuleika dies. Materials 
for both The Giaour and The Bride of Abydos come from 
Byron's travels in the Orient; both have been thought to 
embody, in some measure, his personal experience. 

1814. The Corsair, 

An oriental tale. Medora loves a pirate, "the Corsair"; 
she sits in a tower waiting for him while he is away ma- 
rauding. On one of his expeditions Seyd Pasha captures 
and enslaves him. Gulnare, a female slave, murders her 
master, Seyd Pasha, and flees with the Corsair. He finds 
Medora dead and vanishes. 
1 814. Lara. 

A sequel to The Corsair^ containing further adventures of 
Conrad, the Corsair. The Corsair and Lara continue the 
vein of the earlier tales. Like them they were rapidly 
written; both sold with tremendous rapidity. Twenty- 
five thousand copies of The Corsair were sold in three 
months. 

1 814. Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Byron considered Napoleon's abdication and withdrawal 
to Elba a mean spirited and unworthy act; this feeling gave 
rise to the ode. 

1815. Hebrew Melodies. 

A volume of \ync& written for music. Byron wrote a large 
number of short poems between 1809 and 181 6. 

1816. The Siege of Corinth and Parisina. 

The Siege of Corinth continues the oriental vein. The scene 
is laid at the siege of Corinth by the Turks. Alp, the Cor- 
inthian renegade, tries to save the daughter of the governor 
of the city, but dies in the attempt. In Parisina Byron 
abandons the oriental setting, and tells a tale of mediaeval 
Italian intrigue and revenge. 
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1816. Fare thee Well, The Sketch, and Stanzas to Augusta, 
Poems relating to Byron's domestic difficulties. 

1816. The Prisoner of Chillon and other Poems. 

This volume includes The Dream, Darkness, and the second 
Stanzas to Augusta. The Epistle to Augusta, though written 
at this time, was not published until 1830. 

1816. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto III. 

It is addressed to his infant daughter, and has a large basis 
of personal emotion. The Pilgrim makes a journey from 
England to Switzerland; and in such passages as that on the 
field of Waterloo, on the Rhine, Lake Leman, the Alps, and 
Clarens, Byron's genius for descriptive poetry rises to its 
finest heights. 

181 7. Manfred: a Dramatic Poem. 

Manfred is a witch drama depicting the miseries and suidde 
of a Faust-like hero who has conmiitted an inexpiable 
crime. The scene is laid in the hi^ Alps. 

181 7. The Lament of Tasso. 

An imaginary monologue of the poet Tasso, imprisoned by 
the cruelty of Duke Alonzo of Ferrara. See Childe Harold, 
Canto IV., stanzas 30-39. 

1818. Beppo: a Venetian Story. 

A satire on Venetian life in the form of a story of in- 
trigue. 

1818. Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto IV. 

An account of a pilgrimage through Italy from Venice to 
Rome, splendid in its expression of the poetry of historical 
association. 

1819. Mazeppa. 

With it was published Venice: an Ode. 
1819-24. Don Juan. 

Cantos I. and II. were published in 1819; HI., IV., V. in 
1821; VI., VII., VIII., in 1823; IX., X., XI., later in the 
same year; XII., XIII., XIV., as the year closed; XV., XVI., 
in March, 1824. Don Juan might be described as a medley 
whose principal constituents are satire, personal and social, 
and sentiment, heroic and human. It relates the travels 
and adventures of a Byronic hero who is more than usually 
violent in his rebellion against the conventionalities of 
society. 
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182 1. Marino Faliero and The Prophecy of Dante. 

The first is a tragedy drawn from the history of Venice, and 
dealing with the conspiracy of the Doge Marino Faliero 
in the year 1355. The second is an imaginary prophecy 
of the poet Dante in which he foresees the freedom of Italy. 

182 1. SardanapaluSf a Tragedy; The Two Foscarif a Tragedy; Cain, a 
Mystery. 
The first two, like Marino FalierOy show Byron's impulse 
"to dramatize, like the Greeks, . . . striking passages from 
history." Cain, dedicated to Sir Walter Scott, is a drama 
of Titanism; it tells the story of Cain and Abel from the 
standpoint of sympathy for Cain and rebellion against the 
deity. Cain was regarded as blasphemous by most of the 
English of the age, and brought a storm of censure upon its 
author. 

1821. Heaven and Earth: a Mystery. 

A drama in the same spirit as Cain dealing with antedilu- 
vian demi-gods and mortals. 

1822. Werner; or the Inheritance. 

A romantic tragedy based upon The German^ s Tale, Kruitzer 
in Harriet Lee's Canterbury Tales. 

1823. The Deformed Transformed. 

A tragedy based upon the idea of the humiliating effects 
of deformity, thought to be strongly personal to its author 
in its significance. 
1823. The Age of Bronze. 

This is a political satire dealing with the Napoleonic period. 

1823. The Island. 

The last of Byron's romances, based in some measure on 
the famous story of the Mutineers of the Bounty. 

1824. On this Day I Complete my Thirty-sixth Year. 

Written at Missolonghi, Jan. 22, 1824; published in The 
Morning Chronicle, Oct. 24, 1824. It is B3n*on's last poem 
and one of his sincerest utterances about himself. 



CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE 

CANTO THE THIRD 



Is thy face like thy mother's, my fair child! 
Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart? 
When last I saw thy yoimg blue eyes, they smiled, 
And then we parted, — not as now we part. 
But with a hope. — 

Awaking with a start. 
The waters heave around me; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices: I depart. 
Whither I know not; but the hour's gone by, 
When Albion's lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 

n 

Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar! 
Swift be their guidance wheresoever it lead! 
Though the strain'd mast should quiver as a reed. 
And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale. 
Still must I on; for I am as a weed, 
Flung from the rock, on Ocean's foam, to sail 
Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's breath prevail. 

m 

In my youth's summer I did sing of One, 
The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 
Again I seize the theme, then but begun. 
And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards: in that Tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears. 
Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 
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O'er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life — where not a flower appeals. 

IV 

Since my young days of passion — joy, or pain, 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string. 
And both may jar: it may be, that in vain 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 
Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling, 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness — so it fling 
Forgetf ulness around me — it shall seem . 
To me, though to none else, a not imgrateful theme. 

v 

He, who grown aged in this world of woe, 
In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life. 
So that no wonder waits him; nor below 
Can love or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance: he can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpaired, though old, in the soul's haunted cell. 

VI 

*Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, even as I do now. 
What am I? Nothing: but not so art thou. 
Soul of my thought: with whom I traverse earth. 
Invisible, but gazing, as I glow 
Mix'd with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 
And feeling still with thee in my crushed feelings' dearth. 
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vn 

Yet must I think less wildly: I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 
In its own eddy boiling and overwrought, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame: 
And thus, imtaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poisoned. *Tis too late! 
Yet am I changed: though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time cannot abate, 
And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. 



vm 

Something too much of this: — but now 'tis past, 
And the spell closes with its silent seal. 
Long-absent Harold reappears at last; 
He of the breast which fain no more would feel, 
Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne'er heal; 
Yet Time, who changes all, had altered him 
In soul and aspect as in age: years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigor from the limb; 
And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 



DC 

His had been quaff'd too quickly, and he foimd 
The dregs were wormwood; but he fill'd again, 
And from a purer fount, on holier ground. 
And deemed its spring perpetual; but in vain! 
Still round him climg invisibly a chain 
Which gaird for ever, fettering though imseen. 
And heavy though it clank 'd not; worn with pain, 
Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 
Entering with every step he took through many a scene. 
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Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix'd 
Again in fancied safety with his kind, 
And deem'd his spirit now so firmly fix*d 
And sheathed with an invulnerable mind, 
That, if no joy, no sorrow lurked behind; 
And he, as one, might 'midst the many stand 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 
Fit speculation; such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God and Nature's hand. 



XI 

But who can view the ripen 'd rose, nor seek 
To wear it? who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty's cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old? 
Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 
The star which rises o'er her steep, nor climb? 
Harold, once more within the vortex, roll'd 
On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 
Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth's fond prime. 



xn 

But soon he knew the most unfit 
Of men to herd with Man; with whom he held 
Little in common; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell'd 
In youth by his own thoughts; still uncompell'd. 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell'd; 
Proud though in desolation; which could find 
A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 
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xm 

Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends; 
Where roll'd the ocean, thereon was his home; 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 
He had the passion and the power to roam; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam 
Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature's pages glass'd by simbeams on the lake. 



XIV 

Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars, 
Till he had peopled them with beings bright 
As their own beams; and earth, and earth-born jars, 
And human frailties, were forgotten quite: 
Could he have kept his spirit to that flight, 
He had been happy; but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To which it mounts, as if to break the link 
That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its brink. 



XV 

But in Man's dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stem and wearisome, 
Droop'd as a wild-born falcon with clipt wing. 
To whom the boundless air alone were home; 
Then came his fit again, which to o'ercome, 
As eagerly the barr'd-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his bosom eat. 
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XVI 

Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 
With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom; 
The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 
That all was over on this side the tomb, 
Had made Despair a smilingness assume, 
Which, though 'twere wild — as on the plundered wreck 
When mariners would madly meet their doom 
With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck — 
Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to check. 



xvn 

Stop! for thy tread is on an Empire's dust! 
An Earthquake's spoil is sepulchered below! 
Is the spot mark'd with no colossal bust? 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 
None; but the moral's truth tells simpler so, 
As the ground was before, thus let it be; — 
How that red rain hath made the harvest grow! 
And is this all the world has gain'd by thee. 
Thou first and last of fields! king-making Victory? 



xvin 

And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 
The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo! 
How in an hour the power which gave annuls 
Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting too! 
In "pride of place" here last the eagle flew, 
Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain. 
Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through; 
Ambition's life and labors all were vain: 
He wears the shatter'd links of the world's broken chain. 
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XIX 

Fit retribution ! Gaul may champ the bit, 
And foam in fetters, — but is Earth more free? 
Did nations combat to make One submit; 
Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty? 
What! shall reviving Thraldom again be 
'The patch'd-up idol of enlightened days? 
Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage? proffering lowly gaze 
And servile knees to thrones? No; prove before ye praisel 



XX 

K not, o'er one fallen despot boast no more! 
In vain fair cheeks were furrowed with hot tears 
For Europe's flowers long rooted up before 
The trampler of her vineyards; in vain years 
Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears. 
Have all been borne, and broken by the accord 
Of roused-up millions: all that most endears 
Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Harmodius drew on Athens' tyrant lord. 



XXI 

There was a soimd of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gather'd then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage bell; 
But hush! hark! a deep soimd strikes like a rising knell. 
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xxn 

Did ye not hear it? — No; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet, — 
But hark! that heavy soimd breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadUer than before! 
Arm! arm! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar! 

xxm 

Within a window 'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear, 
And when they smiled because he deem'd it near. 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell. 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 



XXIV 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The Hfe from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated: who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise! 
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XXV 

And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering with white lips — "The foe! They come! they 
come!" 

XXVI 

And wild and high the "Cameron's Gathering" rose, 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes; 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 
Their moimtain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's ears! 



xxvn 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 
Over the unreturning brave, — alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall molder cold and low. 
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xxvm 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal-soimd of strife, 
The mom the marshalling in arms — the day 
Battle's magnificently stem array! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover'd thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent, 
Rider and horse — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent! 



XXDC 

Their praise is hymn'd by loftier harps than mine: 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng. 
Partly because they blend me with his line, 
And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 
And partly that bright names will hallow song; 
And his was of the bravest, and when shower'd 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn'd files along. 
Even where the thickest of war's tempest lower'd. 
They reach'd no nobler breast than thine, yoimg, gallant 
Howard! 

XXX 

There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 
And mine were nothing, had I such to give; 
But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree. 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 
And saw aroimd me the wide field revive 
With fruits and, fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I tum'd from all she brought to those she could not bring. 
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XXXI 

I tum'd to thee, to thousands, of whom each 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake; 
The Archangel's trump, not Glory's, must awake 
Those whom they thirst for; though the soimd of Fame 
May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever oif vain longing, and the name 
So honored, but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim. 

xxxn 

They mourn, but smile at length; and, smiling, moiun: 
The tree will wither long before it fall; 
The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn; 
The roof -tree sinks, but molders on the hall 
In massy hoariness; the ruin'd wall 
Stands when its wind- worn battlements are gone; 
The bars survive the captive they enthral; 
The day drags through though storms keep out the sim; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on: 



xxxm 

Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was. 
The same, and still the more, the more it breaks; 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes. 
Living in shattered guise; and still, and cold. 
And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches. 
Yet withers on till all without is old. 
Showing no visible sign, for such things are untold. 
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XXXIV 

There is a very life in our despair, 
Vitality of poison, — a quick root 
Which feeds these deadly branches; for it were 
As nothing did we die; but Life will suit 
Itself to Sorrow's most detested fruit, 
Like to the apples on the Dead Sea's shore, 
All ashes to the taste: Did man compute 
Existence by enjo)nnent, and count o'er 
Such hours 'gainst years of life, — say, would he name th 
score? 

XXXV 

The Psalmist number'd out the years of man; 
They are enough: and if thy tale be /rwe, 
Thou, who didst grudge him even that fleeting span, 
More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo! 
Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Their children's lips shall echo them, and say, 
"Here, where the sword united nations drew, 
Our countrymen were warring on that day!" 
And this is much, and all which will not pass away. 



XXXVI 

There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men. 
Whose spirit, antithetically mixt, 
One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt. 
Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt, 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been; 
For daring made thy rise as fall: thou seek'st 
Even now to reassume the imperial mien, 
And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the scene! 
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xxxvn 

Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne'er more bruited in men's minds than now 
That thou art nothing save the jest of Fame, 
Who woo'd thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
A god imto thyself; nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 
Who deem'd thee for a time whatever thou didst assert. 



xxxvm 

Oh, more or less than man — in high or low, 
Battling with nations, flying from the field; 
Now making monarchs' necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield: 
An empirp thou couldst crush, command, rebuild. 
But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 
However deeply in men's spirits skill'd, 
Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war. 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star. 



XXXDC 

Yet well thy soul hath brook'd the turning tide 
With that imtaught innate philosophy. 
Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
When the whole host of hatred stood hard by. 
To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye; — 
When Fortune fled her spoil'd and favorite child, 
He stood unbow'd beneath the ills upon him piled. 
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XL 

Sager than in thy fortunes; for in them 
Ambition steePd thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn, which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts; 'twas wise to feel, not so 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 
And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they were tum'd unto thine overthrow: 
'Tis but a worthless world to win or lose; 
So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choose. 



XLI 

If, like a tower upon a headlong rock, 
Thou hadst been made to stand or fall alone, 
Such scorn of man had helped to brave the shock; 
But men's thoughts were the steps which paved thy thrc 
Their admiration thy best weapon shone; 
The part of Philip's son was thine, not then 
(Unless aside thy purple had been thrown) 
Like stem Diogenes to mock at men; 
For sceptered cynics earth were far too wide a den. 



xin 

But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And there hath been thy bane; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul, which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire; 
And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 
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xun 

This makes the madmen who have made men mad 
By their contagion! Conquerors and Kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul's secret springs, 
And are themselves the fools to those they fool; 
Envied, yet how unenviable! what stings 
Are theirs! One breast laid open were a school 
Which would imteach mankind the lust to shine or rule: 



XLIV 

Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife. 
That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by. 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 



XLV 

He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow. 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head. 
And thus reward the toils which to those simimits led. 
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XLVI 

Away with these! true Wisdom's world will be 
Within its own creation, or in thine, 
Maternal Nature! for who teems like thee, 
Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine? 
There Harold gazes on a work divine, 
A blending of all beauties; streams and dells. 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, vine,. 
And chiefless castles breathing stem farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 

XLvn 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 
Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd; 
All tenantless, save to the crannying wind. 
Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 
There was a day when they were young and proud, 
Banners on high, and battles pass'd below; 
But they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 
And those which waved are shredless dust ere now, 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 



XLVin 

Beneath these battlements, within those walls, 
Power dwelt amidst her passions; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 
What want these outlaws conquerors should have 
But History's purchased page to call them great? 
A wider space, an ornamented grave? 
Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as brav 
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XLDC 

In their baronial feuds and single fields, 
What deeds of prowess unrecorded died I 
And Love, which lent a blazon to their shields, 
With emblems well devised by amorous pride, 
Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide; 
But still their flame was fierceness, and drew on 
Keen -contest and destruction near allied. 
And many a tower for some fair mischief won, 
Saw the discolored Rhine beneath its ruin run. 



But Thou, exulting and abounding river! 
Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure forever, 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 
Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict, — then to see 
Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 
Earth paved like Heaven; and to seem such to me, 
Even now what wants thy stream? — that it should Lethe be. 



LI 

A thousand battles have assail'd thy banks. 
But these and half their fame have passed away. 
And Slaughter heaped on high his weltering ranks: 
Their very graves are gone, and what are they? 
Thy tide wash'd down the blood of yesterday. 
And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Glass'd with its dancing light the sunny ray. 
But o'er the blackened memory's blighting dream 
Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem. 
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LH 

Thus Harold inly said, and pass'd along, 
Yet not insensible to all which here 
Awoke the jocund birds to early song 
In glens which might have made even exile dear; 
Though on his brow were graven lines austere, 
And tranquil sternness which had ta'en the plac^ 
Of feelings fierier far but less severe, 
Joy was not always absent from his face, 
But o'er it in such scenes would steal with transient trace. 



un 

Nor was all love shut from him, though his days 
Of passion had consumed themselves to dust. 
It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us; the heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness, though disgust 
Hath wean'd it from all worldlings: thus he felt, 
For there was soft remembrance, and sweet trust 
In one fond breast, to which his own would melt. 
And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt. 



LIV 

And he had leam'd to love — I know not why, 
For this in such as him seems strange of mood, — 
The helpless looks of blooming infancy. 
Even in its earliest nurture; what subdued, 
To change like this, a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of man, it little boots to know; 
But thus it was; and though in solitude 
Small power the nipp'd affections have to grow, 
In him this glow'd when all beside had ceased to glow. 
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LV 

And there was one soft breast, as hath been said^ 
Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the church links withal; and, though unwed, 
That love was pure, and, far above disguise, 
Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes; 
But this was firm, and from a foreign shore 
Well to that heart might his these absent greetings pourl 



The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew'd a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me! 



And peasant girls, with deep-blue eyes, 
And hands which offer early flowers. 
Walk smiling o'er this paradise; 
Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves Hf t their walls of gray. 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 
And noble arch in proud decay, 
Look o'er this vale of vintage bowers; 
But one thing want these banks of Rhine — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in minel 
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1 send the lilies given to me; 
Thou^ long before thy hand they toudi, 
I know that they must wther'd be. 
But yet reject them not as such; 
For I have cherish 'd them as dear. 
Because they yet may meet thine eye. 
And guide thy soul to mine even here, 
When thou behold'st them drooping ni^, 
And know'st them gather'd by the Rhine, 
And oSer'd from my heart to thine! 



The river nobly foams and flows, — 
The chann of this enchanted ground, 
And all its thmmnH uinu diadoM 
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Some fresher beauty varying round; 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 

Through life to dwell delighted here; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 

To Nature and to me so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 

Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine. 



LVI 

By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle ground, 
Tliere is a small and simple pyramid, 
Crowning the summit of the verdant mound; 
Beneath its base are heroes' ashes hid, 
Our enemy's, — but let not that forbid 
Honor to Marceau! o'er whose early tomb 
Tears, big tears, gush'd from the rough soldier's lid, 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom, 
Falling for France, whose rights he battled to resume. 

LVII 

Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career, — 
His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes; 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant spirit's bright repose; 
For he was Freedom's champion, one of those, 
The few iA number, who had not o'erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons; he had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him wept. 

Lvm 

Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shatter'd wall 
Black with the miner's blast, upon her height 
Yet shows of what she was, when shell and baU 
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g idly on her strength did tight; 
A tower of victory! from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watch'd along the plain: 
But Peace destroy'd what War could never blight, 
And laid those proud roofs bare to Summer's rain - 
On which the iron shower for years had pour'd in vaii 



;r; r^ 




Adieu, to thee, fair Rhine! How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way! 
Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray; 
And could the ceaseless vulture cease to prey 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here, 
Where Nature, nor too somber nor too gay. 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere, 
Is to the mellow Earth as Autumn to the year. 
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LX 

Adieu to thee again! a vain adieu! 
There can be no farewell to scene like thine; 
The mind is colored by thy every hue; 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherished gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine! 
'Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise: 
More mighty spots may rise — more glaring shine, 
But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft; — the glories of old days, 



ua 

The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city's sheen. 
The rolling stream, the precipice's gloom. 
The forest's growth, and Gothic walls between. 
The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been 
In mockery of man's art: and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene. 
Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, 
Still springing o'er thy banks, though Empires near them fall. 



Lxn 

But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below. 
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^^H But ere these matchless heights I dare to scan, ^^M 
^^^H There is a spot should not be passed in vain, — ^^^| 
^^^H Morat! the proud, the patriot iidd! where man ^^H 
^^H May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain, ^H 


M 




i 

1 


The Alp^ ^M 

Here Burgundy bequeathed his tombless host, ^^M 
A bony heap, through ages to remain, ^H 

Jnsepulchered they roam'd, and shriek'd each wandering ghoit^H 
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LXIV 

While Waterloo with Cannae's carnage vies, 
Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand; 
They were true Glory's stainless victories, 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 
All unbought champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-en tail'd Corruption; they no land 
Doom'd to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
Making kings' rights divine, by some Draconic clause. 



LXV 

By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A grey and grief-worn aspect of old days; 
'Tis tie last remnant of the wreck of years, 
And looks as with the wild bewilder'd gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze, 
Yet still with consciousness; and there it stands, 
Making a marvel that it not decays. 
When the coeval pride of human hands, 
Levell'd Aventicum, hath strew'd her subject lands. 



LXVI 

And there — oh 1 sweet and sacred be the name I — 
Julia — the daughter, the devoted — gave 
Her youth to Heaven; her heart, beneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven's, broke o'er a father's grave. 
Justice is sworn 'gainst tears, and hers would crave 
The life she lived in; but the judge was just. 
And then she died on him she could not* save. 
Their tomb was simple, and without a bust, 
And held within their urn one mind, one heart, one dust. 
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Lxvn 

But these are deeds which should not pass away, 
And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forgets her empires with a just decay, 
The enslavers and the enslaved, their death and birth; 
The high, the mountain-majesty of worth, 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe. 
And from its inunortality look forth 
In the sun's face, like yonder Alpine snow, 
Imperishably pure beyond all things below. 

Lxvm 

Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face. 
The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Its dear depth jdelds of their far height and hue; 
There is too much of man here, to look through 
With a fit mind the might which I behold; 
But soon in me shall Loneliness renew 
Thoughts hid, but not less cherish'd than of old, 
Ere mingling with the herd had penn'd me in their fold. 



LXDC 

To fly from, need not be to hate, mankind; 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil, 
Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In die hot throng, where we become the spoil 
Of our infection, till too late and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 
In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
Midst a contentious world, striving where none are strong. 
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LXX 

There, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, and in the blight 
Of our own soul turn all our blood to tears. 
And color things to come with hues of Night: 
The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those who walk in darkness; on the sea 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite. 
But there are wanderers o'er Eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored ne'er shall be. 



LXXI 

Is it not better, then, to be alone, 
And love Earth only for its earthly sake? 
By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 
Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 
Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own care, 
Kissing its cries away as these awake; — 
Is it not better thus our lives to wear, 
Than join the crushing crowd, doom'd to inflict or bear? 



ixxn 

I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me: and to me. 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture; I can see 
Nothing to loathe in Nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 
Class'd among creatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 
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Lxxm 

And thusl am absorbed, and this is life: 
I look upon the peopled desert past, 
As on a place of agony and strife, 
Where, for some sin, to Sorrow I was cast, 
To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion; which I feel to spring. 
Though young, yet waxing vigorous as the blast 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing. 
Spuming the clay-cold bonds which round our being cling. 

LXXIV 

And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 
From what it hates in this degraded form, 
Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and worm, — 
When elements to elements conform, 
And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm? 
The bodiless thought? the Spirit of each spot? 
Of which, even now, I share at times the immortal lot? 



LXXV 

Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion? should I not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these? and stem 
A tide of suffering rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turned below. 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glow? 
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LXXVI 

But this is not my theme ; and I return 
To that which is immediate, and require 
Those who find contemplation in the urn, 
To look on One whose dust was once all fire, 
A native of the land where I respire 
The clear air for awhile — a passing guest, 
Where he became a being — whose desire 
Was to be glorious: 'twas a foolish quest, 
The which to gain and keep he sacrificed all rest. 

Lxxvn 

Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 
The breath "which made him wretched; yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 
O'er erring deeds and thoughts, a heavenly hue 
Of words like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 
The eyes, which o'er them shed tears feelingly and fast. 



Lxxvm 

His love was passion's essence — as a tree 
On fire by lightning; with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted; for to be 
Thus, and enamor'd, were in him the same. 
But his was not the love of living dame. 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams. 
But of ideal Beauty, which became 
In him existence, and o'erflowing teems 
Along his biuning page, distemper'd though it seems. 
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LXXDC 

This breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
Invested her with all that's wild and sweet: 
This hallowed, too, the memorable kiss 
Which every mom his fever'd lip would greet, 
From hers who but with friendship his would meet: 
But to that gentle touch, through brain and breast 
Flashed the thrilled spirit's love-devouring heat; 
In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest. 
Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest. 

LXXX 

His life was one long war with self -sought foes, 
Or friends by him self-banish'd; for his mind 
Had grown Suspicion's sanctuary, and chose 
For its own cruel sacrifice, the kind 
'Gainst whom he raged with fury strange and blind. 
But he was frenzied, — wherefore, who may know? 
Since cause might be which skill could never find; 
But he was frenzied by disease or woe 
To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show. 



LXXXI 

For then he was inspired, and from him came. 
As from the Pythian 's mystic cave of yore. 
Those oracles which set the world in flame, 
Nor ceased to bum till kingdoms were no more; 
Did he not this for France, which lay before 
Bow'd to the inbom tyranny of years? 
Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore, 
Till by the voice of him and his compeers 
Roused up to too much wrath, which follows o'ergrown fears? 
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Lxxxn 

They made themselves a fearful monument ! 
The wreck of old opinions — things which grew, 
Breathed from the birth of time: the veil they rent, 
And what behind it lay all earth shall view. 
But good with ill they also overthrew, 
Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation, and renew 
Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refilled, 
As heretofore, because ambition was self-will'd. 



Lxxxm 

But this will not endure, nor be endur'd! 
Mankind have felt their strength, and made it felt. 
They might have used it better, but, allur'd 
By their new vigor, sternly have they dealt 
On one another; pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural charities. But they, 
Who in oppression's darkness caved had dwelt, 
They were not eagles, nourished with the day; 
What marvel then, at times, if they mistook their prey? 



LXXXIV 

What deep wounds ever closed without a scar? 
The heart's bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it; and they who war 
With their own hopes, and have been vanquished, bear 
Silence, but not submission: in his lair 
Fix'd Passion holds his breath, imtil the hour 
Which shall atone for years; none need despair: 
It came, it cometh, and will come, — the power. 
To punish or forgive — in one we shall be slower. 
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Clear, placid Leman! thy contrusted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft inurniuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister's voice reproved. 
That T with stem delight should e'er have been so n 




Clarens: Laki: (Jc;] 



It ia Qie hush of night, and all between 

Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 

Mellow'd and mingUng, yet distinctly seen, 
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Save darken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more; 

Lxxxvn 

He is an evening reveler, who makes 
His life an infancy, and sings his All; 
At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil. 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 

Lxxxvm 

Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, — 'tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o'erleap their mortal state, 
And daim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar. 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 

LXXXDC 

All heaven and earth are still — though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep: — 
All heaven and earth are still: From the high host 
Of stars, to the lull'd lake and mountain-coast. 
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All is concenter'd in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost. 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 



xc 

Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where we are least alone; 
A truth which through our being then doth melt, 
And purifies from self: it is a tone, 
The soul and source of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm. 
Like to the fabled Cytherea's zone. 
Binding all things with beauty; — 'twould disarm 
The specter Death, had he substantial power to harm. 

xci 

Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth-o'ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwalFd temple, there to seek 
The Spirit, in whose honor shrines are weak, 
Uprear'd of human hands. Come, and compare 
Columns and idol dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With Nature's realms of worship, earth and air. 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer I 

xcn 

The sky is changed! — and such a change! night, 

And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 

But every moimtain now hath found a tongue, 
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And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 



xcm 

And this is in the night: — Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again 'tis black, — and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 

XCIV 

Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene. 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted! 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted. 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then departed; 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 
Of years all winters — war within themselves to wage; 

xcv 

Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand: 
For here, not one, but many, make their play. 
And fling their thunderbolts from hand to hand. 
Flashing and cast aroimd: of all the band, 
The brightest through these parted hiHs hath fork'd 
His lightnings — as if he did understand 
That in such gaps as desolation work'd. 
There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk'd. 
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xcvi 

Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings! ye, 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless, — if I rest. 
But where of ye, O tempests! is the goal? 
Are ye like those within the human breast? 
Or do ye find at length, like eagles, some high nest? 



xcvn 

Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me, — could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak. 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe — into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 



xcvm 

The mom is up again, the dewy mom. 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scom. 
And living as if earth contained no tomb, — 
And glowing into day: we may resume 
The march of our existence: and thus I, 
StiU on thy shores, fair Lemanl may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us.pause« if pondered fittingly. 
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xax 

Clarens! sweet Clarens! birthplace of deep Love! 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought; 
Thy trees take root in Love; the snows above 
The very Glaciers have his colors caught, 
And sunset into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly; the rocks, 
The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks. 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then mocks. 



Clarens! by heavenly feet thy paths are trod — 
Undying Love's, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains; where the god 
Is a pervading life and light, — so shown 
Not on those sununits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest; o'er the flower 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown. 
His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 



a 

All things are here of kim; from the black pines, 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shore, 
Where the bow'd waters meet him and adore, 
Kissing his feet with murmurs; and the wood. 
The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar. 
But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood, 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude. 
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en 

A populous solitude of bees and birds, 
And fairy-form 'd and many-color *d things, 
Who worship him with notes more sweet than words. 
And innocently open their glad wings, 
Fearless and full of life: the gush of springs, 
And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend 
Mingling, and made by Love, imto one mighty end. 



cm 

He who hath loved not, here would learn that lore,- 
And make his heart a spirit ; he who knows 
That tender mystery, will love the more. 
For this is Love's recess, where vain men's woes. 
And the world's waste, have driven him far from those, 
For 'tis his nature to advance or die; 
He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity! 



CIV 

'Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 
Peopling it with affections; but he found 
It was the scene which Passion must allot 
To the mind's purified beings; 'twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche's zone unbound. 
And hallow'd it with loveliness: 'tis lone. 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 
And sense, and sight of sweetness; here the Rhone 
Hath spread hiinself a couch, the Alps have rear'd a throne. 
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cv 

Lausanne! and Ferney! ye have been the abodes 
Of names which unto you bequeath'd a name; 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame: 
They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the flame 
Of Heaven, again assail'd, if Heaven the while 
On man and man's research could deign do more than smile. 



cvi 

The one was fire and fickleness, a child 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 
A wit as various, — gay, grave, sage, or wild, — 
Historian, bard, philosopher combined: 
He multipled himself among mankind. 
The Proteus of their talents: But his own 
Breathed most in ridicule, — which, as the wind. 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, — 
Now to overthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 



cvn 

The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought 
And hiving wisdom with each studious year. 
In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought. 
And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer; 
The lord of irony, — that master-spell. 
Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear. 
And doomed him to the zealot's ready Hell, 
Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well. 
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cvm 

Yet, peace be with their ashes, — for by them. 
If merited, the penalty is paid; 
It is not ours to judge, — far less condemn; 
The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all, or hope and dread allay'd 
By slumber, on one pillow, in the dust, 
Which, thus much we are sure, must lie decayed: 
And when it shall revive, as is our trust. 
Twill be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just. 



crx 

But let me quit man's works, again to read 
His Maker's, spread around me, and suspend 
This page, which from my reveries I feed, 
Until it seems prolonging without end. 
The clouds above me to the white Alps tend. 
And I must pierce them, and survey whatever 
May be permitted, as my steps I bend 
To their most great and growmg region, where 
The earth to her embrace compels the powers of air. 



ex 

Italia! too, Italia! looking on thee 
Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 
Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee, 
To the last halo of the chiefs and sages 
Who glorify thy consecrated pages: 
Thou wert the throne and grave of empires; still, 
The fount at which the panting mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill, 
Flows from the eternal source of Rome's imperial hill. 
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CXI 

Thus far have I proceeded in a theme 
Renewed with no kind auspices: — to feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be, and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal, 
With a proud caution, love, or. hate, or aught, — 
Passion or feeling, purpose, grief, or zeal, — 
Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought. 
Is a stem task of soul: — No matter, — it is taught. 



cxn 

And for these words, thus woven into song, 
It may be that they are a harmless wile, — 
The coloring of the scenes which fleet along. 
Which I would seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a while. 
Fame is the thirst of youth, — but I am not 
So young as to regard men's frown or smile 
As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot; 
I stood and stand alone, — remembered or forgot. 



cxm 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me; 
I have not flatter'd its rank breath, nor bow'd 
To its idolatries a patient knee, — 
Nor coin'd my cheek to smiles, — nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such; I stood 
Among them, but not of them; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still coiild, 
Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued. 
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cxiv 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me, — 
But let us part fair foes; I do believe. 
Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which are things, — hopes which will not deceive, 
And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing; I would also deem 
O'er others' griefs that some sincerely gfieve; 
That two, or one, are almost what they seem, — 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 



cxv 

My daughter! with thy name this song begim — 
My daughter! with thy name thus much shall «nd 
I see thee not, I hear thee not, — but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the friend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend: 
Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold. 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend. 
And reach into thy heart, when mine is cold, — 
A token and a tone, even from thy father's mold. 



cxvi 

To aid thy mind's development, — to watch 

Thy dawn of little joys, — to sit and see 

Almost thy very growth, — to view thee catch 

Knowledge of objects, — wonders yet to thee! 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent's kiss, — 

This, it should seem, was not reserved for me; 

Yet this was in my nature: — As it is 

know not what is there, yet something like to this. 
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cxvn 

Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 
I know that thou wilt love me; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
With desolation, — and a broken claim: 
Though the grave dosed between us, — 'twere the same, 
I know that thou wilt love me, though to drain 
My blood from out thy being were an aim. 
And an attainment, — all would be in vain, — 
Still thou wouldst love me, still that more than life retain. 



cxvm 

The child of love, — though bom in bitterness, 
And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 
These were the elements — and thine no less. 
As yet such are around thee — but thy fire 
Shall be more tempered, and thy hope far higher. 
Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O'er the sea. 
And from the mountains where I now respire, 
Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee. 
As, with a sigh, I deem thou mightst have been to me! 



CANTO THE FOURTH 



I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 
A palace and a prison on each hand: 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand: 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a djdng glory smiles 
O'er the far times when many a subject land 
Look'd to the wing6d Lion's marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles 1 

n 

She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean. 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers: 
And such she was; her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour'd in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem'd their dignity increased. 

m 

In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more. 
And silent rows the songless gondolier; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore. 
And music meets not always now the ear; 
Those days are gone — but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 
The pleasant place of all festivity. 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italyl 

44 
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But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
0( mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the Dogeless city's vanish'd sway; 
Outs is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock. and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away — 
The keystones of the archl though all were o'er. 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 




The Rialto; Venice 



The beings of the mind are not of clay; 
Essentially immortal, they create 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existence: that which Fate 
Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied, 
First exiles, then replaces what we hate; 
Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 
And with a fresher growth replenishing the void. 
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VI 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age, 
The first from Hope, the last from Vacancy; 
And this wan feeling peoples many a page, 
And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye; 
Yet there are things whose strong reality 
Outshines our fairy-land; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastic sky. 
And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O'er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse: 



vn 

I saw or dream'd of such, — but let them go, — 
They came like truth, and disappeared like dreams; 
And whatsoe'er they were — are now but so; 
I could replace them if I would; still teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found; 
Let these too go — for waking Reason deems 
Such overweening phantasies unsound. 
And other voices speak, and other -sights surroundl 



vm 

I Ve taught me other tongues — and in strange eyes 
Have made me not a stranger; to the mind 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise; 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 
A country with — ay, or without mankind; 
Yet was I born where men are proud to be. 
Not without cause; and should I leave behind 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 



. ■'■ ■■! iil^t^iiitiii '1i"ii 
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IX 

Perhaps I loved it well: and should I lay 
My ashes m a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it — if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remembered in my line 
With my land's language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline, — 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 



My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honored by the nations — let it be — 
And light the laurels on a loftier head! 
And be the Spartan's epitaph on me — 
"Sparta hath many a worthier son than he." 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need; 
The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted, — they have torn me — and I bleed: 
I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed. 



XI 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord; 
And, annual marriage now no more renewed, 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 
Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 
St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 
Stand, but in mockery of his withered power, 
Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued, 
And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
When Venice was a queen with an unequal'd dower. 
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xn 

The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns — 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptered cities; nations melt 
From power's high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwine loosen'd from the mountain's belt: 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolol 
Th' octogenarian chief, Byzantium's conquering foe. 



xm 

Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun; 
But is not Doria's menace come to pass? 
Are they not bridled? — Venice, lost and won, 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks, like a seaweed, unto whence she rose! 
Better be whelm'd beneath the waves, and shun, 
Even in Destruction's depth, her foreign foes, 
From whom submission wrings an infamous repose. 



XIV 

In youth she was all glory, — a new Tyre, — 
Her very byword sprung from victory. 
The "Planter of the Lion," which through fire 
And blood she bore o'er subject earth and sea; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite: 
Witness Troy's rival, Candial Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto's fight! 
For ye are names no time nor tyranny can blights 
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Statues of glass — all shiver'd — the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declined to dust; 
But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust; 
Their scepter broken, and their sword in rust, 
Have yielded to the stranger: empty halls, 
Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals, 
Have flung a desolate cloud o'er Venice' lovely walls. 




SL Mark's (Jathtdi 
XVI 
When Athens' armies fell at Syracuse, 
And fetter'd thousands bore the yoke of war, 
Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse, 
Her voice their only ransom from afar; 
Seel as they chant the tragic hymn, the caj 
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Of the overmastered victor stops, the reins 
Fall from his hands — his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt — he rends his captive's chains, 
And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strains. 



xvn 

Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot, 
Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 
Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations — most of all, 
Albion, to thee: the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean's children; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 

xvni 

I loved her from my boyhood — she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart. 
Rising like water-columns from the sea. 
Of Joy the sojourn, and of Wealth the mart; 
And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare's art 
Had stamped her image in me, and even so. 
Although I foimd her thus, we did not part. 
Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 
Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. 

XIX 

I can repeople with the past — and of 

The present there is still for eye and thought. 

And meditation chastened down, enough; 

And more, it may be, than I hoped or sought; 

And of the happiest moments, which were wrought 

Within the web of my existence, some 

From thee, fair Venice! have their colors caught 
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There are some feelings Time cannot benumb. 
Nor torture shake, or mme would now be cold and dumb. 



XX 

But from their nature will the tannen grow 
Loftiest on loftiest and least sheltered rocks, 
Rooted in barrenness, where nought below 
Of soil supports them 'gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddying storms; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 
Of bleak, gray granite, into life it came. 
And grew a giant tree; — the mind may grow the same. 

XXI 

Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 
The camel labors with the heaviest load. 
And the wolf dies in silence, — not bestowed 
In vain should such example be; if they. 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood. 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear, — it is but for a day. 

xxn 

All suffering doth destroy, or is destroyed. 
Even by the sufferer; and, in each event. 
Ends: — Some with hope replenished and rebuoy'd, 
Return to whence they came — with like intent, 
And weave their web again; some, bow'd and bent, 
Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 
And perish with the reed on which they leant; 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime, 
According as their souls were form'd to sink or climb. 
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xxm 

But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting, 
Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside forever: it may be a sound — 
A tone of music — siunmer's eve — or spring — 
A flower — the wind — the ocean — which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound: 



XXIV 

And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind. 
But feel the shock renewed, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind. 
Which out of things familiar, undesigned. 
When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The specters whom no exorcism can bind, — 
The cold — the changed — perchance the dead — anew. 
The mourn'd, the loved, the lost — too many! — yet how few! 



XXV 

But my soul wanders; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins; there to track 
Fallen states and buried greatness, o*er a land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command. 
And is the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mold of Nature's heavenly hand, 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free. 
The beautiful, the brave — the lords of earth and sea, 
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XXVI 

The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome I 
And even since, and now, fair Italy! 
Thoii art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree; 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes' fertility: 
Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced. 



xxvn 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night — 
Sunset divides the sky with her — a sea 
Of glory streams along the Alpine height 
Of blue Friuli's mountains; Heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colors seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity; 
While, on the other hand, meek Dian's crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest! 



xxvm 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll'd o'er the peak of the far Rhaetian hill. 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaimed her order: — gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass'd within it glows, 
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XXIX 

Fill'd with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till — 'tis gone — and all is gray. 



XXX 

There is a tomb in Arqua; — reared in air, 
Pillar'd in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover; here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 
The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes: 
Watering the tree which bears his lady's name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 



XXXI 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died; 
The mountain-village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years; and 'tis their pride 
An honest pride — and let it be their praise, 
To ofiFer to the passing stranger's gaze 
His mansion and his sepulcher; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain. 
Than if a pyramid form'd his monumental fane. 
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xxxn 

And the soft quiet hamlet where be dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 
And sought a refuge from their hopes decayed 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill's shade. 
Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy cities, now in vain displayed. 
For they can lure no further; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make suf&cient holiday. 



xxxm 

Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers, 
And shining in the brawling brook, whereby. 
Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 
If from society we learn to live, 
'Tis solitude should teach us how to die; 
It hath no flatterers; vanity can give 
No hollow aid; alone — man with his God must strive: 



xxxiv 

Or, it may be, with demons, who impair 
The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day, 
And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay. 
Deeming themselves predestined to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pass away; 
Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb. 
The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 
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Ferraral in thy wide and grass;grown streets. 
Whose symmetry was not for solitude, 
There seems as 'twere a curse upon the seats 
Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of Este, which for many an age made good 
Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Of petty power impelled, cf those who wore 
The wreath which Dante's brow alone had worn before. 



XXXVI 

And Tasso is their glory and their shame. ' 
Hark to his strain! and then survey his cell! 
And see how dearly eam'd Torquato*s fame, 
And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell. 
The miserable despot could not quell 
The insulted mind he sought to quench, and blend 
With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plunged it. Glory without end 
Scattered the clouds away — and on that name attend 



xxxvn 

The tears and praises of all time, while thine 
Would rot in its oblivion — in the sink 
Of worthless dust, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing; but the link 
Thou formest in his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with scorn — 
Alfonso! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee! if in another station bom. 
Scarce fit to be the slave of him thou madest to mourn; 
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Thou! form'd to eat, and be despised, and die. 
Even as the beasts that perish, save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid trough, and wider sty; 
He! with a glory round his furrow'd brow. 
Which emanated then, and dazzles now, 
In face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire. 
And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 
No strain which shamed his country's creaking Ijnre 
That whetstone of the teeth — monotony in wire! 

XXXIX 

Peace to Torquato's injured shade! 'twas his 
In life and death to be the mark where Wrong 
Aim'd with her poison 'd arrows — but to miss. 
Oh, victor unsurpassed in modern song! 
Each year brings forth its millions; but how long 
The tide of generations shall roll on. 
And not the whole combined and countless throng 
Compose a mind like thine? Though all in one 
Condensed their scattered rays, they would not form a sun. 

XL 

Great as thou art, yet paralleled by those. 
Thy countrymen, before thee bom to shine, 
The Bards of Hell and Chivalry: first rose 
The Tuscan father's Comedy Divine; 
Then, not imequal to the Florentine, 
The southern Scott, the minstrel who call'd forth 
A new creation with his magic line, 
And, like the Ariosto of the North, 
Sang ladye-love and war, romance and knightly worth. 

xu 

The lightning rent from Ariosto's bust 
The iron crown of laurel's mimick'd leaves; 
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Nor was the ominous element unjust, 
For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 
And the false semblance but disgraced his brow: 
Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves, 
Know that the lightning sanctifies below 
Whatever it strikes; — yon head is doubly sacred now. 

XLn 

Italia! O Italia! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which becaipe 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame, 
And annals graved in characters of fiame. 
God ! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst daim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress; 

XLm 

Then might'st thou more appal; or, less desired, 
Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 
For thy destructive charms; then, still untired, 
Would not be seen the armed torrents poured 
Down the deep Alps; nor would the hostile horde 
Of many-nation'd spoilers from the Po 
Quaff blood and water; nor the stranger's sword 
Be thy sad weapons of defence, and so, 
Victor or vanquished, thou the slave of friend or foe. 

XLIV 

Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him. 
The Roman friend of Rome's least mortal mind, 
The friend of Tully: as my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind, 
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Came Megara before me, and behind 
i£gina lay, Piraeus on the right, 
And Corinth on the left; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight; 



XLV 

For Time hath not rebuilt them, but uprear*d 
Barbaric dwellings on their shattered site. 
Which only make more mourn M and more endeared 
The few last rays of their far-scatter*d light, 
And the crush'd relics of their vanished might. 
The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 
These sepulchers of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears, drawn from such pilgrimage. 

XLVI 

That page is now before me, and on mine 
His coimtry's ruin added to the mass 
Of perished states he mourned in their decline. 
And I in desolation: all that was 
Of then destruction is; and now, alas! 
Rome — Rome imperial, bows her to the storm. 
In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form. 
Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm. 

XLvn 

Yet, Italy! through every other land 

Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to side; 

Mother of Arts! as once of Arms; thy hand 

Was then our guardian, and is still our guide; 

Parent of our Religion! whom the wide 
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Nations have knelt to for the keys of heavenl 
Europe, repentant of her parricide, 
Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driver 
Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven. 




The Duomo and Campanile, Florence 



XLvm 

But Amo wins us to the fair white walls. 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 
Girt by her theater of hills, she reaps 
Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 
Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps. 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce bom, 
And buried Learning rose, redeem'd to a new mom. 
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There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature's self would fail; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mold: 



We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness; there — forever there — 
Chain'd to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 
Away! — there need no words, nor terms precise. 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart. 
Where Pedantry gulls Folly — Ve have eyes; 
Blood, — pulse, — and breast, confirm the Dardan Shepherd's 
prize. 

u 

Appear'dst thou not to Paris in this guise? 
Or to more deeply blest Anchises? or, 
. In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquished Lord of War? 
And gazing in thy face as toward a star. 
Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn. 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek! while thy lips are 
With lava kisses melting while they burn. 
Showered on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an urn ! 
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Glowing, and circumfused in speechless love, 
Their full divinity inadequate 
That feeling to express, or to improve, 
The gods become as mortals, and man's fate 
Has moments like their brightest! but the weight 
Of earth recoils upon us; — let it go! 
We can recall such visions, and create 
From what has been, or might be, things which grow, 
Into thy statue's form, and look like gods below. 



Lm 

I leave to learned fingers, and wise hands, 
The artist and his ape, to teach and tell 
How well his connoisseurship understands 
The graceful bend,, and the voluptuous swell: 
Let these describe the undescribable: 
I would not their vile breath should crisp the stream 
Wherein that image shall forever dwell; 
The unruffled mirror of the loveliest dream 
That ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam. 



LIV 

In Santa Croce's holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 
Even in itself an immortality, 
Though there were nothing save the past, and this 
The particle of those sublimities 
Which have relapsed to chaos: — here repose 
Angelo's, Alfieri's bones, and his. 
The starry Galileo, with his woes; 
Here Machiavelli's earth retum'd to whence it rose. 
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These are four miDds, which, like the elements, 
Might furnish forth creation: — Italy! 
Time, which hath wrong'd thee with ten thousand rents 
Of thine imperial garment, shall deny 
And hath denied, to every other sky. 
Spirits which soar from ruin: — thy decay 
Is still impregnate with divinity. 
Which gilds it with revivifying ray; 
Such as the great of yore, Canova is to-day. 



LVI 

But where repose, the all Etruscan three — 
Dante, and Petrarch, and, scarce less than they. 
The Bard of Prose, creative spirit ! he 
Of the Hundred Tales of love — where did they lay 
Their bones, distinguished from our common clay 
In death as life? Are they resolved to dust, 
And have their country's marbles nought to say? 
Could not her quarries furnish forth one bust? 
Did they not to her breast their filial earth entrust? 



Lvn 

Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore; 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war. 
Proscribed the bard whose name forevermore 
Their children's children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages; and the crown 
Which Petrarch's laureate brow supremely wore, 
Upon a far and foreign soil had grown, 
His life, his fame, his grave, though rifled — not thine own. 
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Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeath'd 
His dust, — and lies it not her Great among, 
With many a sweet and solemn requiem breathed 
O'er him who formed the Tuscan's siren tongue? 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song, 
The poetry of speech? No; — even his tomb 
Uptbm, must bear the hyaena bigot's wrong. 
No more amidst the meaner dead find room. 
Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for whom/ 



ux. 

And Santa Croce wants their mighty dust. 
Yet for this want more noted, as of yore 
The Caesar's pageant, shorn of Brutus' bust, 
Did but of Rome's best son remind her more: 
Happier Ravenna! on thy hoary shore. 
Fortress of falling empire I honor'd sleeps 
The immortal exile; — Arqua, too, her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claims and keeps, 
While Florence vainly begs her banish'd dead, and weeps. 



IX 

What is her pyramid of precious stones? 
Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to encrust the bones 
Of merchant-dukes? the momentary dews 
Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, infuse 
Freshness in the green turf that wraps the dead, 
Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 
Are gently prest with far more reverent tread 
Than ever paced the slab which paves the princely head. 
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There be more things to greet the heart and eyes 
In Arno*s dome of Art's most princely shrine, 
Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies; 
There be more marvels yet — but not for mine; 
For I have been accustomed to entwine 
My thoughts with Nature rather in the fields. 
Than Art in galleries; though a work divine 
Calls for my spirit's homage, yet it yields 
Less than it feels, because the weapon which it wields 



Lxn 

Is of another temper, and I roam 
By Thrasimene's lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home; 
For there the Carthaginian's warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore, 
Where Courage falls in her despairing files. 
And torrents, swoll'n to rivers with their gore, 
Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scattered o'er. 



Lxm 

Like to a forest feU'd by mountain winds; 
And such the storm of battle on this day. 
And such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray. 
An earthquake reel'd unheededly away! 
None felt stem Nature rocking at his feet. 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding-sheet; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 
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The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity; they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel: Nature's law, 
In them suspended, reck'd not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 
From their down-toppling nests; and bellowing herds 
Stimible o'er heaving plains, and man's dread hath no wore 



LXV 

Far other scene is Thrasimene now; 
Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough; 
Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 
Lay where their roots are; but a brook hath ta'en — 
A little rill of scanty stream and bed — 
A name of blood from that day's sanguine rain; 
And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turn'd the unwilling waters red. 



LXVI 

But thou, Clitumnus ! in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living cr)rstal that was e'er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
Grazes; the purest god of gentle waters! 
And most serene of aspect, and most clear: 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters — 
A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest daughters! 
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And on thy happy shore a Temple stiU, 
. Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 

Upon a mild declivity of hill. 

Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 

Thy current's calmness; oft from out it leaps 

The finny darter with the glittering scales. 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps; 

While, chance, some scattered water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 



Lxvm 

Pass not unblest the Genius of the place! 
If through the air a zephyr more serene 
Win to the brow, 'tis his; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green, 
If on the heart the freshness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With Nature's baptism, — 'tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 



LXK 

The roar of waters! — from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave- worn precipice; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set. 
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And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 
Is an eternal April to the ground, 
Making it all one emerald; — how profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 
Crushing the clififs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 



LXXI 

To the broad colunm, which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Tom from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new worid, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 
With many windings, through the vale; — Look back! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity. 
As if to sweep down all things in its track. 
Charming the eye with dread, — a matchless cataract, 



Lxxn 

Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glittering mom, 
An Iris sits, amidst the infemal surge, 
Like Hope upon a deathbed, and, imwom 
Its steady dyes, while all aroimd is tom 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshom: 
Resembling, mid the torture of the scene. 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 
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Once more upon the woody Apennine, 
The infant Alps, which — had I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
The thundering lauwine, — might be worshipped more; 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont Blanc both far and near. 
And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 



LXXIV 

The Acroceraimian mountains of old name; 
And on Parnassus -seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as 'twere for fame. 
For still they soar'd unutterably high: 
I've look*d on Ida with a Trojan's eye; 
Athos, Olympus, ^Etna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity; 
All, save the lone Soracte's height displayed. 
Not now in snow, which asks the Ijnic Roman's aid 



XXV 

For our remembrance, and from out the plain 
Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break. 
And on the curl hangs pausing: not in vain 
May he, who will, his recollections rake. 
And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
The hills with Latin echoes; I abhorr'd 
Too much, to conquer for the poet's sake, 
The drill'd dull lesson, forced down word by word 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 
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Aught that recalls the daily drug which tum'd 
My sickening memory; and, though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it leam*d, 
Yet such the fix*d inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought, 
That, with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought, 
If free to choose, I cannot now restore 
Its health; but what it then detested, still abhor. 



Lxxvn 

Then farewell, Horace; whom I hated so, 
Not for thy faults, but mine; it is af curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 
To comprehend, but never love thy verse. 
Although no deeper Moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor Bard prescribe his art. 
Nor livelier Satirist the conscience pierce. 
Awakening without wounding the touched heart, 
Yet fare thee well — upon Soracte's ridge we part. 



Lxxvm 

O Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
0*er steps of broken thrones and temples, — Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day — 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our day. 
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TTie Niobe of national there she stands, 
Childless and crovnless in her voiceless woe; 
An empty urn within her wither'd hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter'd long ago; 
The Scipio's tomb contains no ashes now; 
The very sepulchers lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow, 
Old Tiberl through a marble wildemessP 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 

LXXX 

The Goth, the Christian, "Kme, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hiU'd city's pride; 
She saw her glories star by star expire. 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climb'd the Capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: — 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void 
O'er the dim fragments cast a lunar hght 
And say, "Here was or is where all is doubly night^ 
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The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night's daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt, and wrap 
Ail round us; we but feel our way to err: 
The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map, 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap; 
But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o*er recollections: now we clap 
Our hands, and cry "Eureka!" it is clear — . 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 



Lxxxn 

Alas, the lofty city! and alas, 
The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 
The conqueror's sword in bearing fame away! 
Alas for Tully's voice, and Virgil's lay. 
And Livy's pictured page! But these shall be 
Her resurrection; all beside — decay. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free! 



Lxxxni 

O thou, whose chariot roll'd on Fortime's wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla! Thou who didst subdue 
Thy country's foes ere thou wouldst pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O'er prostrate Asia; — thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates — Roman, too. 
With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown — 
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Thy dictatorial wreath, — couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal? and that so supine 
By aught than Romans Rome should thus be laid? 
She who was named Eternal, and array'd 
Her warriors but to conquer — she who veil'd 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and displayed, 
Until the o'er-canopied horizon failed. 
Her rushing wings — Oh! she who was Almighty haiPd! 



LXXXV 

Sylla was first of victors; but our own. 
The sagest of usurpers, Cromwell! — he 
Too swept off senates while he hew*d the throne 
Down to a block — immortal rebel! See 
What crimes it cost to be a moment free 
And famous through all ages! But beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny; 
His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win two realms, and, happier, 3deld his breath. 



LXXXVI 

The third of the same moon whose former course 
Had all but crowned him, on the self-same day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force, 
And laid him with the earth's preceding clay. 
And show'd not Fortune thus how fame and sway, 
And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our souls to compass through each arduous way. 
Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb? 
Were they but so in man's, how different were his doom! 
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And thou, dread statue! yet existent in 
The austerest form of n^ed majesty, 
Thou who beheldest, *mid the assassins' din. 
At thy bathed base the bloody Caesar lie, 
Folding his robe in djdng dignity. 
An offering to thine altar from the queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis! did he die. 
And thou, too, perish, Pompey? have ye been 
Victors of coimtless kings, or puppets of a scene? 

Lxxxvm 

And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome! 
She- wolf ! whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art. 
Thou standest: — Mother of the mighty heart. 
Which the great founder sucked from thy wild teat, 
Scorch'd by the Roman Jove's ethereal dart, 
And thy limbs blacked with lightning — dost thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge forget? 



LXXXDC 

Thou dost; — but all thy foster-babes are dead— 
The men of iron; and the world hath reared 
Cities from out their sepulchers: men bled 
In imitation of the things they fear*d, 
And fought and conquered, and the same course steer*d, 
At apish distance; but as yet none have. 
Nor could, the same supremacy have near'd, 
Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 
But, vanquished by himself, to his own slaves a slave, — 
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The fool of false dominion — and a kind 
Of bastard Caesar, following him of old 
With steps unequal; for the Roman's mind 
Was modelled in a less terrestrial mold, 
With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And an immortal instinct which redeemed 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 
Alcides with a distaff now he seemed 
At Cleopatra's feet, — and now himself he beam'd, 



xa 

And came, — and saw, — and conquered! But the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee. 
Like a trained falcon, in the Gallic van. 
Which he, in sooth, long led to victory. 
With a deaf heart, which never seemed to be 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed; 
With but one weakest weakness — vanity: 
Coquettish in ambition, — stiU he aim'd — 
At what? Can he avouch, or answer what he daim'd? 



xcn 

And would be all or nothing — nor could wait 
For the sure grave to level him; few years 
Had fix'd him with the Caesars in his fate. 
On whom we tread: For this the conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow'd, 
An universal deluge, which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man's abode, 
And ebbs but to reflow! — Renew thy rainbow, God! 
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What from this barren being do we reap? 
Our senses narrow, and our reason frail, 
Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep, 
And all things weigh'd in custom's falsest scale; 
Opinion an omnipotence — whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much 
Ught. 

XdV 

And thus they plod in sluggish misery. 
Rotting from sire to son, and age to age. 
Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free, 
Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 



xcv 

I speak not of men's creeds, they rest between 
Man and his Maker — but of things allow'd, 
Averr'd, and known, — and daily, hourly seen — 
The yoke that is upon us doubly bow'd, 
And the intent of t)n:anny avow*d. 
The edict of Earth's rulers, who are grown 
The apes of him who humbled once the proud. 
And shook them from their slumbers on the throne; 
Too glorious, were this all his mighty arm had done. 
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Can tjnrants but by t)n:ants conquered be, 
And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, arm'd and undefiled? 
Or must such minds be nourished in the wild, 
Deep in the unpruned forest, 'midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington? Has Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore? 



xcvii 

But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime. 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom's cause, in every age and clime; 
Because the deadly days which we have seen, 
And vile Ambition, that built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall, 
And the base pageant last upon the scene. 
Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 
Which nips life's tree, and dooms man's worst — his second fall. 



xcvin 

Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, torn, but fl)dng, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind; 
Thy tnmipet-voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind; 
Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 
Chopp'd by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts, — and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 
So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 
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xcix' 

There is a stem round tower of other days, 
Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 
Such as an army's baffled strength dela)^, 
Standing with half its battlements alone, 
And with two thousand years of ivy grown. 
The garland of eternity, where wave 
The green leaves over all by time overthrown; 
What was this tower of strength? within its cave 
What treasure lay so locked, so hid? — A woman's grave. 



But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
Tomb'd in a palace? Was she chaste and fair? 
Worthy a king's — or more — a Roman's bed? 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear? 
What daughter of her beauties was the heir? 
How lived — how loved — how died she? Was she not 
So honor 'd — and conspicuously there, 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot. 
Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot? 



a 

Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others? such have been 
Even in the olden time, Rome's annals say. 
Was she a matron of Cornelia's mien, 
Or the light air of Egypt's graceful queen. 
Profuse of joy — or 'gainst it did she war. 
Inveterate in virtue? Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griefs? — for such the affections are. 
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Perchance she died in youth: it may be, bow'd 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weighed upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o'er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favorites — early death; yet shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead. 
Of her consiuning cheek the autumnal leaflike red. 



em 

Perchance she died in age — surviving all, 
Charms, kindred, children — with the silver gray 
On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 
It may be, still a something of the day 
When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised and eyed 
By Rome — But whither would Conjecture stray? 
Thus much alone we know — Metella died, 
The wealthiest Roman's wife: Behold his love or pride! 



eiv 

I know not why — but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if I had thine inmate known, 
Thou tomb! and other days come back on me 
With recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of d)dng thunder on the distant wind; 
Yet could I seat me by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 
Forms from the floating wreck which Ruin leaves behind; 
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cv 

And from the planks, far shattered o'er the rocks, 
Built me a little bark of hope, once more 
To battle with the ocean and the shocks 
Of the loud breakers, and the ceaseless roar 
Which rushes on the solitary shore 
Where all lies foundered that was ever dear: 
But could I gather from the wave-worn store 
Enough for my rude boat, where should I steer? 
There woos no home, nor hope, nor life, save what is here. 



cvi 

Then let the winds howl on! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlets' cry, 
As I now hear them, in the fading Ught 
Dim o*er the bird of darkness* native site, 
Answering each other on the Palatine, 
With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright, 
And sailing pinions. — Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs? — let me not number mine. 



cvn 

Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and massed together, hillocks heap'd 
On what were chambers, arch crushed, column strown 
In fragments, choked-up vaults and frescoes steep'd 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd, 
Deeming it midnight: — Temples, baths, or halls? 
Pronounce who can: for all that Learning reaped 
From her research hath been, that these are walls — 
Behold the Imperial Mount ! 'tis thus the Mighty falls. 
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cvm 

There is the moral of all human tales; 
Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First Freedom, and then Glory — when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption — barbarism at last. 
And History, with all her volumes vast. 
Hath but one page, — 'tis better written here, 
Where gorgeous T)n:anny hath thus amass'd 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, 
Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask — Away with words I draw 
near. 

ax 

Admire, exult — despise — laugh, weep — for here 
There is such matter for all feelings: — Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 
Ages and realms are crowded in this span; 
This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled. 
Of glory's gewgaws shining in the van 
Till the sun's rays with added flame were fill'd! 
Where are its golden roofs? where those who dared to build? 



ex 

Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 
Thou nameless column with the buried base! 
What are the laurels of the Caesar's brow? 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. 
Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 
Titus or Trajan's? No — 'tis that of Time: 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace. 
Scoffing; and apostolic statues climb 
To crush the imperial vurn, whose ashes slept sublime. 
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CXI 

Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, 
And looking to the stars; they had contained 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 
The last of those who o'er the whole earth reign'd, 
The Roman globe, for after none sustained 
But )delded back his conquests: — he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and imstain'd 
With household blood and wine, serehely wore 
His sovereign virtues — still we Trajan's name adore. 



cxn 

Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes where the steep 
Tarpeian? fittest goal of Treason's race. 
The promontory whence the Traitor's Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the Conquerors heap 
Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon field below, 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep — 
The Formn, where the immortal accents glow. 
And still the eloquent air breathes — burns with Cicero! 



cxm 

The field of freedom, faction, fame and blood; 
Here a proud people's passions were exhaled, 
From the first hour of empire in the bud 
To that when further worlds to conquer fail'd; 
But long before had Freedom's face been veil'd, 
And Anarchy assumed her attributes; 
Till every lawless soldier who assail'd 
Trod on the trembling Senate's slavish mutes, 
Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 
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cxiv 

Then turn we to her latest tribune's name, 
From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee, 
Redeemer of dark centiuies of shame — 
The friend of Petrarch — hope of Italy — 
Rienzi! last of Romans. While the tree 
Of Freedom's withered trunk puts forth a leaf. 
Even for thy tomb a garland let it be — 
The forum's champion, and the people's chief — 
Her new-born Numa thou — with reign, alas! too brief. 



cxv 

Egeria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whate'er thou art 
Or wert, — a young Aurora of the air. 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair: 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth. 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe'er thy birth, 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 



cxvi 

The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinkled. 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place. 
Whose green wild margin now no more erase 
Art's works; nor must the delicate waters sleep. 
Prison 'd in marble, — bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o'er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy creep. 
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cxvn 

Fantastically tangled; the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer birds sing welcome as ye pass: 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass; 
The sweetness of the violet's deep blue eyes, 
Kiss'd by the breath of heaven, seems colored by its skies. 



Gxvrn 

Here didst thou dweU, in this enchanted cover, 
Egerial thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover; 
The purple Midnight veil'd that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell? 
This cave was siurely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamor'd Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love — the earliest oracle 1 



cxix 

And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying, 
Blend a celestial with a human heart; 
And Love, which dies as it was bom, in sighing, 
Share with immortal transports? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly joys. 
Expel the venom and not blimt the dart — 
The dull satiety which all destroys — 
And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys? 
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Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert; whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 
Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 
Flowers whose wild odors breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose gums are poison; such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
O'er the world's wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 



cxxi 

O Love! no habitant of earth thou art — 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, — 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart, 
But never yet hath seen, nor e'er shall see, 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be: 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 
Even with its own desiring phantasy, 
And to a thought such shape and image given, 
As haunts the unquench'd soul — parch'd — wearied — wrung 
— and riven. 

cxxn 

Of its own beauty is the mind diseased. 
And fevers into false creation; — where. 
Where are the forms the sculptor's soul hath seized? 
In him alone. Can Nature show so fair? 
Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men. 
The unreach'd Paradise of our despair. 
Which o'er-informs the pencil and the pen, 
And overpowers the page where it would bloom again? 
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cxxm 

Who loves, raves — 'tis youth's frenzy — but the cure 
Is bitterer still; as charm by charm unwinds 
Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind's 
Ideal shape of such; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draws us on. 
Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds; 
The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 
Seems ever near the prize — wealthiest when most undone. 



cxxiv 

We wither from our youth, we gasp away — 
Sick — sick; unfound the boon — imslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay. 
Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first — 
But all too late, — so are we doubly curst. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice — 'tis the same — 
Each idle, and all ill, and none the worst — 
For all are meteors with a different name. 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 



cxxv 

Few — none — find what they love or could have loved: 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies — but to recur, ere long, 
Envenom'd with irrevocable wrong; 
And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscreator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod. 
Whose touch turns Hope to dust — the dust we all have trod. 
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Our life is a false nature — 'tis not in 
The harmony of things, — this hard decree, 
This uneradicable taint of sin. 
This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree, 
Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew — 
Disease, death, bondage — all the woes we see, 
And worse, the woes we see not — which throb through 
The inunedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new. 



cxxvn 

Yet let us ponder boldly — 'tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought — our last and only place 
Of refuge; this, at least, shall still be mine: 
Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Is chain'd and tortured — cabin'd, cribb'd, confined. 
And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind. 
The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the blind. 



cxxvm 

Arches on arches! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line. 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 
As 'twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to illume 
This long explored but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation; and the azure gloom 
Of an ItaUan night, where the deep skies assume 




Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o'er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadows forth its ^ory. There is given 
Unto the things o£ earth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit's feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruin'd battlement. 
For which the palace of the present hour 
[ Must yield its porap, and wait til! ages are its dower. 



O Timel the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled — 
Time! the corrector where our judgments er 
The test of truth, love, — sole philosopher, 
For all beside are sophists, from thy thrift, 
Which never loses though it doth defer — 
Time, the avengerl unto thee 1 lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a g 
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Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 
Among thy mightier offerings here are mine, 
Ruins of years — though few, yet full of fate: 
If thou hast ever seen me too elate. 
Hear me not; but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 
Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 
This iron in my soul in vain — shall they not mourn? 



cxxxn 

And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis! 
Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long — 
Thou, who didst call the Furies from the abyss. 
And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 
For that imnatural retribution — just, 
Had it but been from hands less near — in this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust! 
Dost thou not hear my heart? — Awake! thou shalt, and must. 



cxxxm 

It is not that I may not have incurred 
For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 
I bleed withal, and had it been conferred 
With a just weapon, it had flow'd unbound, 
But now my blood shall not sink in the ground; 
To thee I do devote it — tkou shalt take 
The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found, 
Which if / have not taken for the sake — 
But let that pass — I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 
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cxxxiv 

And if my voice break forth, 'tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffered: let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 
Or seen my mind's convulsion leave it weak; 
But in this page a record will I seek. 
Not in the air shall these my words disperse, 
Though I be ashes; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse! 

cxxxv 

That curse shall be Forgiveness. — Have I not — 
Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it. Heaven! — 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven? 
Have I not had my brain sear'd, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapp'd, name blighted, Life's life lied away? 
And only not to desperation driven. 
Because not altogether of such clay 
As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 



cxxxvi 

From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have I not seen what human things could do? 
From the loud roar of foaming calumny 
To the small whisper of the as paltry few — 
And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 
The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 
Learning to lie with silence, would seem true. 
And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh. 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 



. '*-' 
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But I have lived, and have not lived in vain: 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 
Like the remember'd tone of a mute lyre. 
Shall on their soften'd spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love. 



cxxxvin 

The seal is set. — Now welcome, thou dread poiferl 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk'st in the shadow of the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear: 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 
That we become a part of what has been. 
And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but imseen. 



cxxxrx 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 
In murmur'd pity, or loud-roar'd applause, 
As man was slaughter'd by his fellow-man. 
And wherefore slaughter'd? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus' genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not? 
What matters where we fall or fill the maws 
Of worms — on battle-plains or listed spot? 
Both are but theaters where the chief actors rot. 



Selections from Byron 



CXL 

I see before me the Gladiator Ik: 
He leans upon his hand ^ his inaniy brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop'd head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the lost drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a ihunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him — he is gone. 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail'd the wretch who w 




He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He reck'd not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 
There were his young barbarians all at play. 
There was their Dacian mother ^ he, their sire, 
Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday -— 
All this msh'd with his blood — Shall he expire, 
And unavenged? — Arise! ye Golhs, and glut your it 
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But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam; 
And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways, 
And roar'd or murmur'd like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays; 
Here, where the Roman million's blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, 
My voice soimds much — and fall the stars' faint rays 
On the arena void — seats crush'd, walls bow'd — 
And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud. 



cxLm 

A ruin — yet what ruin! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half -cities, have been rear'd; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass. 
And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 
Hath it indeed been plimder'd, or but clear'd? 
Alas! developed, opens the decay, 
When the colossal fabric's form is near'd: 
It will not bear the brightness of the day. 
Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft away. 



cxuv 

But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time. 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air, 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear. 
Like laurels on the bald first Caesar's head; 
When the light shines serene, but doth not glare, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead: 
Heroes have trod this spot — 'tis on their dust ye tread. 
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CXLV 

"While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Coliseimi, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls — the World." From our own land 
Thus spake the pilgrims o'er this mighty wall 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and imalter'd all; 
Rome and her Ruin past Redemption's skill, 
The World, the same wide den — of thieves^ or what ye will. 



CXLVI 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime — 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods. 
From Jove to Jesus — spared and blest by time; 
Looking tranquility, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes — glorious dome! 
Shalt thou not last? — Time's scythe and tjnrants' roda 
Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — Pantheon! — pride of Rome! 



cxLvn 

Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts! 
Despoil'd yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts — 
To art a model; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages. Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture; to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads; 
And they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honor'd forms, whose busts around them close. 
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There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 
What do I gaze on? Nothing: Look again! 
Two forms are slowly shadowed on my sight — 
Two insulated phantoms of the brain: 
It is not so; I see them full and plain — 
An old man, and a female young and fair, 
Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 
The blood is nectar: — but what doth she there, 
With her unmantled neck, and bosom white and bare? 

CXLIX 

Full swells the deep pure foimtain of young life, 
Where on the heart and from the heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wife, 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look, 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves — 
What may the fruit be yet? — I know not — Cain was Eve's. 



CL 

But here youth offers to old age the food. 
The milk of his own gift: — it is her sire 
To whom she renders, back the debt of blood 
Bom with her birth. No; he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature's Nile, whose deep stream rises higher 
Than Egypt's river: — from that gentle side 
Drink, drink and live, old man! Heaven's realm holds no such 
tide. 
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The starry fable of the milky way 
Has not thy story's purity; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray, 
And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
Reverse of her decree, than in the abyss 
Where sparkle distant worlds: Oh, holiest nurse! 
No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire's heart, replenishing its source 
With life, as our freed souls rejoin the universe. 



cxn 

Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rear'd on high, 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt's piles. 
Colossal copyist of deformity, 
Whose traveled phantasy from the far Nile's 
Enormous model, doom'd the artist's toils 
To build for giants, and for his vain earth. 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome: How smiles 
The gazer's eye with philosophic mirth, 
To view the huge design which sprung from such a birth! 



CLin 

But lo! the dome — the vast and wondrous dome, 
To which Diana's marvel was a cell — 
Christ's mighty shrine above his martyr's tomb! 
I have beheld the Ephesian's miracle — 
Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
The hyaena and the jackal in their shade; 
I have beheld Sophia's bright roofs swell 
Their glittering mass i' the sun, and have survey'd 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem pray'd; 
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But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 
Standest alone — with nothing like to thee — 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 
Since Zion's desolation, when that He 
Forsook His former city, what could be. 
Of earthly structures, in His honor piled, 
Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 
Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 



CLV 

Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 
And why? it is not lessened; but thy mind, 
Eiqjanded by the genius of the spot. 
Has grown colossal, can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by BKs brow. 



CLVI 

Thou movest — but increasing with the advance, 
Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance; 
Vastness which grows — but grows to harmonize — 
All musical in its immensities; 

Rich marbles — richer painting — shrines where flame 
The lamps of gold — and haughty dome which vies 
In air with Earth's chief structures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground — and this the clouds must claim. 



• _ 
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CLvn 

Thou seest not all; but piecemeal thou must break. 
To separate contemplation, the great whole; 
And as the ocean many ba3rs will make, 
That ask the eye — so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part. 
The glory which at once upon thee did not dart, 



cxvin 

Not by its fault — but thine: Oiu: outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp — and as it is 
That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression; even so this 
Outshining and overwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature's littleness, 
Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 



CLIX 

Then pause and be enlighten'd; there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan; 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can. 
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CLX 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon's torture dignifying pain — 
A father's love and mortal's agony 
With an immortal's patience blending: — Vain 
The struggle; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp, 
The old man's clench; the long envenom'd chain 
Rivets the living links, — the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 



cxxi 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 
The God of life, and poesy, and light — 
The Sun in human limbs array'd, and brow 
All radiant from his triimiph in the fight; 
The shaft hath just been shot — the arrow bright 
With an immortal's vengeance; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 



CLxn 

But in his delicate form — a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long'd for a deathless lover from above. 
And madden'd in that vision — are ezprest 
AH that ideal beauty ever bless'd 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood. 
When each conception was a heavenly guest — 
A ray of immortality — and stood. 
Starlike/ around, until they gather'd to a god! 
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cLxm 

And if it be Prometheus stole from heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath arrayed 
With an eternal glory — which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought; 
And Time himself hath hallow'd it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust — nor hath it caught 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which 'twas 
wrought. 

CLXIV 

But where is he, the Pilgrim of my song, 
The being who upheld it through the past? 
Methinks he cometh late and tarries long. 
He is no more — these breathings are his last; 
His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast, 
And he himself as nothing: — if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be classed 
With forms which live and suffer — let that pass — 
His shadow fades away into Destruction's mass. 



CLXV 

Which gathers shadow, substance, life, and all 
That we inherit in its mortal shroud, 
And spreads the dim and universal pall 
Through which all things grow phantoms; and the cloud 
Between us sinks and all which ever glow'd. 
Till Glory's self is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy halo scarce allow'd 
To hover on the verge of darkness: rays 
Sadder than saddest night, for they distract the gaze, 
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CLXVI 

And send us prjdng into the abyss, 
To gather what we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this 
Its wretch'd essence; and to dream of fame, 
And wipe the dust from off the idle name 
We never more shall hear, — but never more. 
Oh, happier thought! can we be made the same; 
It is enough, in sooth, that once we bore 
These fardels of the heart — the heart whose sweat was gore. 

CLXvn 

Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound; 
Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground — 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrowned, 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast yields no relief. 



CLXVin 

Scion of chiefs and monarchs, where art thou? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled. 
The mother of a moment, o'er thy boy. 
Death hush'd that pang for ever; with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised joy 
Which fill'd the imperial isles so full it seem'd to cloy. 
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CLXIX 

Peasants bring forth in safety. — Can it be, 
O thou that wert so happy, so adored! 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom's heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for One; for she had ponr'd 
Her orisons for thee, and o'er thy head 
Beheld her Iris. — Thou, too, lonely lord. 
And desolate consort — vainly wert thou wed! 
The husband of a year! the father of the dead! 



CLXX 

Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made; 
Thy bridal's fruit is ashes; in the dust 
The fair-hair'd Daughter of the Isles is laid, 
The love of millions! How we did entrust 
Futurity to her! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem'd 
Our children should obey her child, and bless'd 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem'd 
Like stars to shepherds' eyes; 'twas but a meteor beam'd. 



CLXXI 

Woe unto us, not her; for she sleeps well: 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath rimg 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o'erstung 
Nations have arm'd in madness, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flimg 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late, 
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cLxxn 

These might have been her destiny; but no, 
Our hearts deny it: and so young, so fair. 
Good without effort, great without a foe; 
But now a bride and mother — and now there t 
How many ties did that stem moment tear! 
From thy Sire's to his himiblest subject's breast 
Is link'd the electric chain of that despair, 
Whose shock was as an earthquake's, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so, that none could love thee best. 

CLXxm 

Lo, Nemi! navel 'd in the woody hills 
So far, that the uprooting wind which tears 
The oak from his foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o'er its boundary, and bears 
Its foam against the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake; 
And, calm as cherish'd hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake, 
All coil'd into itself and round, as sleeps the snake. 

« 

CLXXIV 

And near Albano's scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley; — and afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where sprung the Epic war, 
"Arms and the Man," whose re-ascending star 
Rose o'er an empire; — but beneath thy right 
Tully reposed from Rome; — and where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight, 
The Sabine farm was till'd, the weary bard's delight. 
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CLXXV 

But I forget. — My Pilgrim's shrine is won, 
And he and I must part, — so let it be, — 
His task and mine alike are nearly done; 
Yet once more let us look upon the sea: 
The midland ocean breaks on him and me, 
And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
Our friend of youth, that ocean, which when we 
Beheld it last by Calpe's rock unfold 
Those waves, we followed on till the dark £uxine roU'd 

CLXXVI 

Upon the blue S3miplegades: long years — 
Long, though not very many — since have done 
Their work on both; some suffering and some tears 
Have left us nearly where we had begun: 
Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run, 
We have had our reward — and it is here; 
That we can yet feel gladden'd by the sun. 
And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear 
As if there were no man to trouble what is clear. 



CLXXvn 

Oh! that the Desert were my dwelling place 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race. 
And, hating no one, love but only her! 
Ye Elements! — in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted — can ye not 
Accord me such a being? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot? 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 
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CLxxvra 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

CLXXDC 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, imknell'd, imcoffin'd and imknown. 



CLXXX 

His steps are not upon thy paths — thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies. 
And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth — there let him lay. 
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CLXXXI 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake. 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 



CLXXxn 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since: their shores obey 
The stranger, slave or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: — not so thou, 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now. 



CLXXxm 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests: in all time. 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 
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CLXXXIV 

And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were, a child of thee. 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

CLXXXV 

My task is done — my song hath ceased — my theme 
Has died into an echo: it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 
My midnight lamp, and what is writ, is writ — 
Would it were worthier! but I am not now 
That which I have been — and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me — and the glow 
Which in my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low. 



CLXXXVI 

Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been — 
A sound which makes us linger; — yet, farewell I 
Ye, who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon and scallop-shell; 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain. 
If such there were — with yoUy the moral of his strain. 



THE PRISONER OF CHILLON 

SONNET ON CHILLON 

Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart — 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned — 5 

To fetters, and the damp vault's dayless gloom. 

Their country conquers with their martyrdom. 
And Freedom's fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar — for 'twas trod, 10 

Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod. 
By Bonnivard! May none those marks efface! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God. 



THE PRISONER OF CHILLON 



My hair is gray, but not with years; 

Nor grew it white 

In a single night, 
As men's have grown from sudden fears: 
My limbs are bow'd, though not with toil, $ 

But rusted with a vile repose. 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann'd, and barr'd — forbidden fare; 10 

109 
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But this was for my father's faith 

I suffered chains and courted death: 

That father perish'd at the stake 

For tenets he would not forsake; 

And for the same his lineal race 15 

In darkness found a dwelling-place. 

We were seven — who now are one, 

Six in youth, and one in age, 
Finish'd as they had begun, 

Proud of Persecution's rage; 20 

One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood have seal'd 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied; — 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 25 

Of whom this wreck is left the last. 



n 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould, 

In Chillon's dungeon deep and old; 

There are seven columns, massy and gray. 

Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 30 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left: 

Creeping o'er the floor so damp. 

Like a marsh's meteor lamp: 35 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain. 
With marks that will not wear away, 40 

Till I have done with this new day. 
Which now is painful to these eyes. 
Which have not seen the sim so rise. 
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For years — I cannot count them o'er; 

I lost their long and heavy score 45 

When my last brother droop'd and died, 

And I lay living by his side. 



m 

They chain'd us each to a column stonie, 

And we were three — yet each alone; 

We could not move a single pace, 50 

We could not see each other's face, 

But with that pale and livid light 

That made us strangers in our sight: 

And thus together — yet apart, 

Fetter'd in hand, but join'd in heart. 55 

'Twas stiU some solace in the dearth 

Of the piure elements of earth. 

To hearken to each other's speech. 

And each turn comforter to each. 

With some new hope, or legend old, 60 

Or song heroically bold; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon-stone, 

A grating soimd — not full and free 65 

As they of yore were wont to be: 

It might be fancy — but to me 
They never soimded like our own. 



IV 

I was the eldest of the three; 
And to uphold and cheer the rest 70 

I ought to do — and did — my best, 

And each did well in his degree. 
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The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother's brow was given 
To him — with eyes as blue as heaven, — 75 

For him my soul was sorely moved. 
And truly might it be distress'd 
To see such bird in such a nest; 
For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 80 

As to young eagles, being free) — 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its smnmer's gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 8$ 

And thus he was as pure and bright. 
And in his natural spirit gay. 
With tears for naught but others* ills. 
And then they flow'd like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 90 

Which he abhorr'd to view below. 



The other was as piure of mind. 

But formed to combat with his kind; 

Strong in his frame, and of a mood 

Which 'gainst the world in war had stood, 95 

And perish'd in the foremost rank 

With joy — but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine; 100 

But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills. 

Had followed there the deer and wolf; 

To him this dungeon was a gulf, 105 

• worst of ills. 
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VI 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls: 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy, waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom line was sent no 

From Chillon's snow-white battlement, 

Which round about the wave enthralls: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 115 

The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day; 

Sounding o'er our heads it knock'd; 
And I have felt the winter's spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 120 
And wanton in the happy sky; 

And then the very rock hath rock'd, 

And I have felt it shake, unshock'd, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 125 



vn 

I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined. 

He loathed and put away his food: 

It was not that 'twas coarse and rude. 

For we were used to himters' fare, 130 

And for the like had little care: 

The milk drawn from the moimtain goat 

Was changed for water from the moat; 

Our bread was such as captives' tears 

Have moisten'd many a thousand years, 135 

Since man first pent his fellow-men 

Like brutes within an iron den; 
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But what were these to us or him? 

These wasted not his heart or limb: 

My brother's soul was of that mould 140 

Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free-breathing been denied 

The range of the steep mountain's side. 

But why delay the truth? — he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 145 

Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead — 

Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 

To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 

He died — and they unlock'd his chain. 

And scoop'd for him a shallow grave 150 

Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 

Might shine — it was a foolish thought. 

But then within my brain it wrought, 155 

That even in death his free-bom breast 

In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer — 

They coldly laugh'd — and laid him there: 

The flat and turfless earth above 160 

The being we so much did love; 

His empty chain above it leant. 

Such murder's fitting monument I 



vm 

But he, the favorite and the flower, 

Most cherish'd since his natal hour, 165 

His mother's image in fair face. 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyr'd father's dearest thought, 

My latest care, for whom I sought 
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To hoard my life, that his might be 170 

Less wretched now, and one day free; 

He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 

Was withered on the stalk away. 175 

O God! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mopd: — 

IVe seen it rushing forth in blood, 

IVe seen it on the breaking ocean 180 

Strive with a swoll'n convulsive motion, 

IVe seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors — this was woe 

Unmix'd with such, — but sure and slow: 185 

He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak. 

So tearless, yet so tender, — kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind; 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 190 

Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently simk away . 

As a departing rainbow's ray — 

An eye of most transparent light. 

That almost made the dimgeon bright, 195 

And not a word of murmur — not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot! 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 200 

In this last loss, of all the most: 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness. 

More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 
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I listened, but I could not heaf — 205 

I call'd, for I was wild with fear; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished; 

I call'd, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound, 210 

And rush'd to him; — I found him not; 

/ only stirr'd in this black spot, 

/ only lived — / only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon-dew; 

The last, — the sole, — the dearest link 215 

Between me and the eternal brink 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth' and one beneath — 

My brothers — both had ceased to breathe: 220 

I took that hand which lay so still; 

Alas, my own was full as chill; 

I had not strength to stir or strive. 

But felt that I was still alive — 

A frantic feeling, when we know 225 

That what we loved shall ne'er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die; 
I had no earthly hope — but faith. 
And that forbade a selfish death. 230 

DC 

What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — I never knew: — 

First came the loss of Ught, and air, 
And then of darkness too: 

I had no thought, no feeling — none — 235 

Among the stones I stood a stone, 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 

As shrubless crags within the mist; 
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For all was blank, and bleak, and gray, 

It was not night — it was not day; 240 

It was not even the dungeon-light, 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 

But vacancy absorbing space. 

And fixedness, without a place: 

There were no stars, — no earth, — no time, -^ 245 

No check, — no change, — no good, — no crime, — 

But silence, and a stirless breath 

Which neither was of life nor death; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 250 



A light broke in upon my brain — 

It was the carol of a bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever heard; 
And mine was thankful, till my eyes 255 

Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 260 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 

But through the crevice where it came 265 

That bird was perch 'd, as fond and tame, 

And tamer than upon the tree; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings. 
And song that said a thousand things. 

And seemed to say them all for me I 270 

I never saw its like before, 
I ne'er shall see its likeness more: 
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It seem'dy like me, to want a mate, 

But was not half so desolate, 

And it was come to love me when 275 

None h'ved to love me so again. 

And cheering from my dungeon's brink, 

Had brought me back to feel and think. 

I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 280 

But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird, I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise; 

For — Heaven forgive that thought ! the while 285 
Which made me both to weep and smile; 
I sometimes deem'd that it might be 
My brother's soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 

And then 'twas mortal — well I knew. 290 

For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone — 
Lone, — as the corse within its shroud; 
Lone, — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 295 

While aU the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere. 
That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue and earth is gay. 



XI 

A kind of change came in my fate, 300 

My keepers grew compassionate: 

I know not what had made them so. 

They were inured to sights of woe; 

But so it was — my broken chain 

With links unfasten'd did remain, 305 
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And it was liberty to stride 

Along my cell from side to side, 

And up and down and then athwart, 

And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one, 310 

Returning where my walk begun, 

Avoiding only, as I trod, 

My brothers' graves without a sod; 

For if I thought with heedless tread 

My step profaned their lowly bed, 315 

My breath came gaspingly and thick, 

And my crush'd heart fell blind and sick. 

xu 

I made a footing in the wall. 

It was not therefrom to escape. 
For I had buried one and all 320 

Who loved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me: 
No child — no sire — no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery; 325 

I thought of this, and I was glad. 
For thought of them had made me mad; 
But I was curious to ascend 
To my barred windows, and to bend 
Once more, up>on the mountains high, 330 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

xm 

I saw them — and they were the same. 

They were not changed like me in frame; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 

On high — their wide long lake below, 335 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 
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I heard the tonents k2q> and gush 

O'er channd'd rock and bn^^en bosh; 

I saw the white-waU'd distant town. 

And whiter sails go skimining ^wn; 340 

And then there was a little isle. 

Which in my very fiace did smik. 

The only one in view: 
A small green isle, it seem'd no more. 
Scarce broader than my dm[igeon floor; 345 

But in it there were three tall trees. 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze. 
And by it there were waters flowing. 
And on it there were young flowers growing. 

Of gentle breath and hue. 350 

The fish swam by the castle wall. 
And they seem'd joyous, each and all; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem'd to fly, 355 

And then new tears came in my eye. 
And I felt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain; 
And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 360 

Fdl on me as a heavy load; 
It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Gosing o'er one we sou^t to save. 
And yet my glance, too much opprest, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 365 

XIV 

It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no ooimt — Itooknonote, 
Ihadno^ 

At 
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At last men came to set me free, 370 

I ask'd not why, and reck'd not where; 

It was at length the same to me, 

Fetter'd or fetterless to be, 
I.leam'd to love despair. 

And thus, when they appeared at last, 375 

And all my bonds aside were cast. 

These heavy walls to me had grown 

A hermitage — and all my own! 

And half I felt as they were come 

To tear me from a second home: 380 

With spiders I had friendship made. 

And watch'd them in their sullen trade, 

Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 

And why should I feel less than they? 

We were all inmates of one place, 385 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill — yet, strange to tell! 

In quiet we had leam'd to dwell — 

My very chains and I grew friends, 

So much a long communion tends 390 

To make us what we are; — even I 

Regain^ my freedom with a sigh. 
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* Bring forth the horse ! * The horse was brought : 

In truth he was a noble steed, 

A Tartar of the Ukraine breed, 
Who look'd as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs; but he was wild, 5 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught. 
With spur and bridle undefiled — 

'Twas but a day he had been caught; 
And snorting, with erected mane. 
And struggling fiercely, but in vain, 10 

In the full foam of wrath and dread 
To me the desert-bom was led; 
They bound me on, that menial throng, - 
Upon his back with many a thong; 
Then loosed him with a sudden lash — 15 

Away! — away! — and on we dash! — 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 



"Away! — away! — my breath was gone — 

I saw not where he hurried on: 

'Twas scarcely yet the break of day, 20 

And on he foam'd — away! — away! — 

The last of human sounds which rose, 

As I was darted from my foes. 

Was the wild shout of savage laughter, 

Which on the wind came roaring after 25 

* ' labble rout: 
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With sudden wrath I wrench'd my head. 

And snapped the cord which to the mane 

Had bound my neck in lieu of rein, 
And writhing haJf my form about, 30 

Howl'd back my curse; but 'midst the tread, 
The thunder of my courser's speed, 
Perchance they did not hear nor heed; 
It vexes me — for I would fain 
Have paid their insult back again. 35 

I paid it well in after daj^: 
There is not of that castle-gate, 
Its drawbridge and (>ortcullis weight, 
Stone, bar, moat, bridge, or barrier left; 
Nor of its fields a blade of grass, 40 

Save what grows on a ridge of wall, • 

Where stood the hearthstone of the hall; 
And many a time ye there might pass. 
Nor dream that e'er that fortress was: 
I saw its turrets in a blaze, 45 

Their crackling battlements all deft. 

And the hot lead pour down like rain 
From off the scorch'd and blackening roof, 
Whose thickness was not vengeance-proof. 

They little thought that day of pain, 50 

When launch'd, as on the lightning's flash, 
They bade me to destruction dash, 

That one day I should come again, 
With twice five thousand horse, to thank 
The Count for his uncourteous ride. 55 

They play'd me then a bitter prank. 

When, with the wild horse for my guide, 
They bound me to his foaming flank; 
At length I play'd them one as frank — 
For time at last sets all things even — 60 

And if we do but watch the hour. 

There never yet was hiunan power 
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Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 65 



XI 

"Away, away, my steed and I 

Up>on the pinions of the wind, 

All human dwellings left behind: 
We sped like meteors through the sky. 
When with its crackling sound the night 70 

Is chequered with the northern Hght; 
Town — village — none were on our track, 

But a wild plain of far extent, 
And bounded by a forest black; 

And, save the scarce seen battlement 75 

On distant heights of some strong hold. 
Against the Tartars built of old, 
No trace of man. The year before 
A Turkish army had march'd o'er; 
And where the Spahi's hoof hath trod, 80 

The verdure flies the bloody sod; — 
The sky was dull, and dim, and gray, 

And a low breeze crept moaning by — 

I could have answered with a sigh — 
But fast we fled, away, away, — 85 

And I could neither sigh nor pray; 
And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 
Upon the courser's bristling mane; 
But, snorting still with rage and fear. 
He flew up>on his far career; go 

At times I almost thought, indeed. 
He must have slackened in his speed; 
But no — my bound and slender frame 

Was nothing to his angry might, 
And merely like a spur became: 95 
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Each motion which I made to free 
My swollen limbs from their agony 

Increased his fury and affright: 
I tried my voice — 'twas faint and low, 
But yet he swerved as from a blow; 100 

And, starting to each accent, sprang 
As from a sudden trumpet's clang; 
Meantime my cords were wet with gore. 
Which, oozing through my limbs, ran o'er, 
And in my tongue the thirst became 105 

A something fierier far than flame. 

xn 

"We near'd the wild wood — 'twas so wide, 
I saw no bounds on either side; 
'Twas studded with old sturdy trees. 
That bent not to the roughest breeze i lo 

Which howls down from Siberia's waste, 
And strips the forest in its haste — 
But these were few and far between. 
Set thick with shrubs more young and green, 
Luxuriant with their annual leaves, 115 

Ere strewn by those autumnal eves 
That nip the forest's foliage dead, 
Discolor'd with a lifeless red. 
Which stands thereon, like stiffen'd gore 
Upon the slain when battle's o'er, 120 

And some long winter's night hath shed 
Its frosts o'er every tombless head, 
So cold and stark the raven's beak 
May peck unpierced each frozen cheek: 
'Twas a wild waste of underwood, 125 

And here and there a chestnut stood. 
The strong oak, and the hardy pine; 
* But far apart — and well it were. 
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Or else a different lot were mine — 

The boughs gave way, and did not tear 130 

My limbs; and I found strength to bear 
My wounds, already scarr'd with cold — 
My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 
We rustled through the leaves like wind, 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind; 135 

By night I heard them on the track, 
Tlieir troop came hard u(>on our back. 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound's deep hate and hunter's fire: 
Where'er we flew they follow'd on, 140 

Nor left us with the morning sim; 
Behind I saw them, scarce a rood, 
At daybreak winding through the wood. 
And through the night had heard their feet 
Their stealing, rustling step repeat. 145 

Oh! how I wish'd for spear or sword. 
At least to die amidst the horde. 
And perish — if it must be so — 
At bay, destroying many a foe. 
When first my courser's race begun, 150 

I wish'd the goal already won; 
But now I doubted strength and speed. 
Vain doubt! his swift and savage breed 
Had nerved him like the mountain roe; 
Nor faster falls the blinding snow 155 

Which whelms the peasant near the door 
Whose threshold he shall cross no more, 
Bewilder'd with the dazzling blast. 
Than through the forest-paths he pass'd — 
Untired, untamed, and worse than wild; 160 

All furious as a favor'd child 
Balk'd of its wish; or fiercer still — 
A wotma** • "^*^ has her will. . 
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xm 

"The wood was pass'd; 'twas more than noon, 

But chill the air, although in June; 165 

Or it might be my veins ran cold — 

Prolonged endurance tames the bold; 

And I was then not what I seem. 

But headlong as a wintry stream, 

And wore my feelings out before 170 

I well could coimt their causes o*er; 

And what with fury, fear, and wrath, 

The tortures which beset my path, 

Cold, himger, sorrow, shame, distress, 

Thus bound in nature's nakedness; 175 

Sprung from a race whose rising blood, 

When stirr'd beyond its calmer mood. 

And trodden hard upon, is like 

The rattlesnake's, in act to strike, 

What marvel if this worn-out trunk 180 

Beneath its woes a moment sunk? 

The earth gave way, the skies roU'd round, 

I seem'd to sink up>on the ground; 

But err'd, for I was fastly bound. 

My heart tum'd sick, my brain grew sore, 185 

And throbb'd awhile, then beat no more: 

The skies spun like a mighty wheel; 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 

And a slight flash sprang o'er my eyes. 

Which saw no further: he who dies 190 

Can die no more than then I died. 

O'ertortured by that ghastly ride, 

I felt the blackness come and go, 

And strove to wake; but could not make 
My senses dimb up from below: 195 

I felt as on a plank at sea, 
When all the waves that dash o'er th6e 
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At the same time upheave and whehn, 

And hurl thee towards a desert reahn. 

My undulating life was as 200 

The fancied lights that flitting pass 

Our shut eyes in deep midnight, when 

Fever begins up>on the brain; 

But soon it passed, with Uttle pain; 

But a confusion worse than such: 205 

I own that I should deem it much, 
Dying, to feel the same again; 
And yet I do suppose we must 
Feel far more ere we turn to dust : 
No matter; I have bared my brow 210 

Full in Death's face — before — and now. 



XIV 

* * My thoughts came back ; where was I ? Cold , 

And numb, and giddy: pulse by pulse 
Life reassumed its lingering hold, 
And throb by throb; till grown a pang, 215 

Which for a moment would convulse, 
My blood reflow'd, though thick and chill; 
My ear with uncouth noises rang, 

My heart began once more to thrill; 
My sight returned, though dim, alas! 220 

And thickened, as it were with glass. 
Methought the dash of waves was nigh 
There was a gleam, too, of the sky 
Studded with stars; — it is no dream; 
The wild horse swims the wilder stream! 225 

The bright, broad river's gushing tide 
Sweeps, winding onward, far and wide, 
And we are half way, struggling o'er 
To yon unknown and silent shore. 
The waters broke my hollow trance, 230 
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And with a temporary strength 

My stiffened limbs were rebaptized. 
My courser's broad breast proudly braves, 
And dashes off the ascending waves, 
And onward we advance! 235 

We reach the slippery shore at length, 

A haven I but little prized, 
For all behind was dark and drear, 
And all before was night and fear. 
How many hours of night or day 240 

In those suspended pangs I lay, 
I could not tell; I scarcely knew 
If this were himian breath I drew. 



XV 

"With glossy skin, and dripping mane. 

And reeling limbs, and reeking flank, 245 

The wild steed's sinewy nerves still strain . 

Up the repelling bank. 
We gain the top; a boundless plain 
Spreads through the shadow of the night. 

And onward, onward, onward seems, 250 

Like precipices in our dreams, 
To stretch beyond the sight; 
And here and there a speck of white, 

Or scattered sp>ot of dusky green. 
In masses broke into the light, 255 

As rose the moon upon my right: 

But naught distinctly seen 
In the dim waste would indicate 
The omen of a cottage gate; 

No twinkling taper from afar 260 

Stood like a hospitable star; 
Not even an ignis-fatuus rose 
To make him merry with my woes: 
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That very cheat had cheered me then! 
Although detected, welcome still, 265 

Reminding me, through every ill, 

Of the abodes of men. 



XVI 



« 



Onward we went, but slack and slow; 

His savage force at length o'erspent, 
The drooping courser, faint and low, 270 

All feebly foaming went. 
A sickly infant had had power 
To guide him forward in that hour; 

But useless all to me: 
His new-bom tameness nought avaiPd, — 275 

My limbs were bound; my force had fail'd 

Perchance, had they been free. 
With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied — 

But still it was in vain; 280 

My limbs were only wrung the more, 
And soon the idle strife gave o'er, 

Which but prolonged their pain: 
The dizzy race seem'd almost done. 
Although no goal was nearly won: 285 

Some streaks announced the coming sun — 

How slow, alas, he came! 
Methought that mist of dawning gray 
Would never dapple into day; 
How heavily it rolled away — 290 

Before the eastern flame 
Rose crimson, and deposed the stars. 
And called the radiance from their cars. 
And filled the earth, from his deep throne, 
With lonely luster, all his own. 295 
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xvn 



« 



Up rose the sun: the mists were curl'd 
Back from the solitary world 
Which lay aroimd — behind — before: 
What booted it to traverse o'er 
Plain, forest, river? Man nor brute, 300 

Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 
Lay in the wild luxuriant soil; 
No sign of travel — none of toil; 
The very air was mute; 

And not an insect's shrill small horn, 305 

Nor matin bird's new voice, was borne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst, 
Panting as if his heart would burst. 
The weary brute still stagger'd on; 
And still we were — or seem'd — alone: 310 

At length, while reeling on our way, 
Methought I heard a courser neigh. 
From out yon tuft of blackening firs. 
Is it the wind those branches stirs? 
No, no! from out the forest prance 315 

A trampling troop; I see them come! 
In one vast squadron they advance! 

I strove to cry — my lips were dumb. 
The steeds rush on in plunging pride; 
But where are they the reins to guide? 320 

A thousand horse — and none to ride! 
With flowing tail, and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils, never stretch'd by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein. 
And feet that iron never shod, 325 

And flanks imscarr'd by spur or rod, 
A thousand horse, the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o'er the sea, 
Came thickly thimdering on, 
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As if our faint approach to meet; 330 

The sight re-nerved my courser's feet, 
A moment staggering, feebly fleet, 
A moment, with a faint low neigh, 

He answer'd, and then fell; 
With gasps and glazing eyes he lay, 335 

And reeking limbs immovable. 
His first and last career is done! 
On came the troop — they saw him stoop, 

They saw me strangely bound along 

His back with many a bloody thong; 340 

They stop — they start — they snuff the air, 
Gallop a moment here and there, 
Approach, retire, wheel round and round, 
Then plunging back with sudden bound. 
Headed by one black mighty steed, 345 

Who seem'd the patriarch of his breed. 

Without a single speck or hair 
Of white upon his shaggy hide: 
They snort — they foam — neigh — swerve aside, 
And backward to the forest fly, 350 

By instinct, from a human eye, — 

They left me there to my despair, 
Link'd to the dead and stiffening wretch, 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch. 
Relieved from that unwonted weight, 355 

From whence I could not extricate 
Nor him, nor me; — and there we lay. 

The dying on the dead! 
I little deem'd another day 

Would see my houseless, helpless head. 360 

"And there from mom till twilight bound, 
I felt the heavy hours toil round. 
With just enough of life to see 
My last of sims go down on me. 
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In hopeless certainty of mind, 365 

That makes us feel at length resigned 

To that which our boreboding years 

Presents the worst and last of fears: 

Inevitable — even a boon, 

Nor more unkind for coming soon; 370 

Yet shunn'd and dreaded with such care, 

As if it only were a snare 

That prudence might escape: 
At times both wish'd for and implored. 
At times sought with self -pointed sword, 375 

Yet still a dark and hideous close 
To even intolerable woes. 

And welcome in no shape. 
And, strange to say, the sons of pleasure. 
They who have revePd beyond measure 380 

In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure, 
Die calm, or calmer, oft than he 
Whose heritage was misery; 
For he who hath in turn run through 
All that was beautiful and new, 385 

Hath nought to hope, and nought to leave; 
And, save the future (which is view'd 
Not quite as men are base or good. 
But as their nerves may be endued). 

With nought perhaps to grieve; — 390 

The wretch still hopes his woes must end, 
And Death, whom he shoidd deem his friend, 
Appears to his distempered eyes, 
Arrived to rob him of his prize, 
The tree of his new Paradise. 395 

To-morrow would have given him all, 
Repaid his pangs, repaired his fall: 
To-morrow would have been the first 
Of days no more deplored or curst. 
But bright, and long, and beckoning years, 400 
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Seen dazzling through the mist of tears, 

Guerdon of many a painful hoiur; 

To-morrow would have given him power 

To rule, to shine, to smite, to save — 

And must it dawn upon his grave? 405 



xvm 

"The Sim was sinking — still I lay 

Chained to the chill and stiffening steed: 
I thought to mingle there our clay. 

And my dim eyes of death had need, 

No hope arose of being freed: 410 

I cast my last looks up the sky, 

And there between me and the sim 
I saw the expecting raven fly, 
Who scarce would wait till both should die, 

Ere his repast begun; 415 

He flew, and perch'd, then flew once more. 
And each time nearer than before; 
I saw his wing through twilight flit, 
And once so near me he alit 

I coidd have smote, but lack'd the strength; 420 
But the slight motion of my hand, 
And feeble scratching of the sand, 
The exerted throat's faint struggling noise. 
Which scarcely could be calPd a voice. 

Together scared him off at length. — 425 

I know no more — my latest dream 

Is something of a lovely star 

Which fix'd my dull eyes from afar. 
And went and came with wandering beam. 
And of the cold, dull, swimming,, dense 430 

Sensation of recurring sense. 
And then subsiding back to death. 
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And then again a little breath, 

A little thrill, a short suspense, 

An icy sickness curdling o'er 435 

My heart, and sparks that crossed my brain; 

A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

A sigh, and nothing more. 



XDC 

"I woke — Where was I? — Do I see 

A human face look down on me? 440 

And doth a roof above me close? 

Do these limbs on a couch repose? 

Is this a chamber where I lie? 

And is it mortal, yon bright eye. 

That watches me with gentle glance? 445 

I closed my own again once more, 
As doubtful that the former trance 

Could not as yet be o'er. 
A slender girl, long-hair'd, and tall, 
Sate watching by the cottage wall; 450 

The sparkle of her eye I caught, 
Even with my first return of thought; 
For ever and anon she threw 

A prying, pit3dng glance on me 

With her black eyes so wild and free; 455 

I gazed, and gazed, imtil I knew 

No vision it could be, — 
But that I lived, and was released 
From adding to the vulture's feast; 
And when the Cossack maid beheld 460 

My heavy eyes at length unseal'd. 
She smil'd — and I essay'd to speak. 

But fail'd — and she approach'd and made 

With lip and finger signs that said. 
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I must not strive as yet to break 465 

The silence, till my strength should be 

Enough to leave my accents free; 

And then her hand on mine she laid, 

And smoothed the pillow for my head, 

And stole along on tiptoe tread, 470 

And gently oped the door, and spake 
In whispers — ne'er was voice so sweet ! • 

Even music followed her light feet; — 

But those she call'd were not awake. 
And she went forth; but ere she pass'd, 475 

Another look on me she cast. 

Another sign she made, to say 
That I had nought to fear, that all 
Were near, at my command or call, 

And she would not delay 480 

Her due return, — while she was gone, 
Methought I felt too much alone. 



XX 

" She came with mother and with sire — 

What need of morel — I will not tire 

With long recital of the rest 485 

Since I became the Cossack's guest. 

They foxmd me senseless on the plain — 

They bore me to the nearest hut — 

They brought me into life again — 

Me' — one day o'er their realm to reign 1 490 

Thus the vain fool who strove to glut 
His rage, refining on my pain, 

Sent me forth to the wilderness, 
Boimd, naked, bleeding, and alone, 
To pass the desert to a throne, — 495 

What mortal his own doom may guess? — 

Let none despond, let none despairl 
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To-morrow the Borysthenes 

May see our coursers graze at ease 

Upon his Turkish bank — and never 500 

Had I such welcome for a river 

As I shall yield when safely there. 
Comrades, good night!" 



LYRICS 

MAID OF ATHENS 
Zwf /juov^ 0-019 dyair«a 



Maid of Athens, ere we part 
Give, oh give me back my heart! 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the restl 
Hear my vow before I go, 
Zwff /lov, (ras dyairo). 



By those tresses imconfined, 

Woo*d by each iEgean wind, 

By those lids whose jetty fringe 

Kiss thy soft cheeks' blooming tinge; zo 

By those wild eyes like the roe, 

Zw/f fun), 0-019 dyarrSi. 

m 

By that Hp I long to taste; 

By that zone-encircled waist; 

By all the token-flowers that tell 15 

What words can never speak so well; 

By love's alternate joy and woe, 

Zw^ funi, o-as dyairco. 

IV 

Maid of Athens! I am gone: 

Think of me, sweet ! when alone. so 

138 
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Though I fly to Istambol, 
Athens holds my heart and soul: 
Can I cease to love thee? Nol 
Zmrf fwVj (ras dyairco. 



KNOW YE THE LAND 

Know ye the land where the cypress and mjrrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime? 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 5 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine; 
Where the light wings of Zephjn:, oppressed with perfume. 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of GM in her bloom; 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit. 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute: 10 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, 
In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the piuple of ocean is deepest in dye; 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine? 15 

Tis the clime of the East; 'tis the land of the Sun — 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done? 
Oh I wild as the accents of lovers' farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell. 



ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE 



*Tis done — but yesterday a King! 

And armed with kings to strive — 
And now thou art a nameless thing: 

So abject — yet alive! 
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Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strewed our earth with hostile bones, 

And can he thus survive? 
Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far. 



Sl-minded man! why scourge thy kind 10 

Who bowed so low the knee? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 

Thou taught'st the rest to see. 
With might xmquestioned, — power to save, — 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 15 

To those that worshipped thee; 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition's less than littleness! 

m 

Thanks for that lesson — it will teach 

To after-warriors more 20 

Than high philosophy can preach. 

And vainly preached before. 
That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 

That led them to adore 25 

Those Pagod things of saber-sway, 
With fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 

IV 

The triimiph, and the vanity, 

The rapture of the strife — 
The earthquake-voice of victory, 30 

To thee the breath of life; 
The sword, the scepter, and the sway 
Which man seemed made but to obey. 
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Wherewith renown was rife — 
All quelled! Dark Spirit! what must be 35 

The madness of thy memory! 



The desolator desolate! 

The victor overthrown! 
The abiter of others' fate 

A suppliant for his own! 40 

Is it some yet imperial hope 
That with such change can cahnly cope? 

Or dread of death alone? 
To die a prince — or live a slave — 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave! 45 

VI 

He who of old would rend the oak, 

Dreamed not of the rebound; 
Chained by the trunk he vainly broke — 

Alone — how looked he roxmd? 
Than in the sternness of thy strength, 50 

An equal deed hast done at length. 

And darker fate hast found: 
He fell, the forest prowlers' prey; 
But thou must eat thy heart away! 

vn 

The Roman, when his burning heart 55 

Was slaked with blood of Rome, 
Threw down the dagger — dared depart, 

In savage grandeur, home. — 
He dared depart in utter scorn 
Of men that such a yoke had borne, 60 

Yet left him such a doom! 
His only glory was that hour 
Of self -upheld abandoned power. 
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vm 

The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, 65 

Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An empire for a cell; 

A strict accountant of his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds. 
His dotage trifled well: 70 

Yet better had he never known 

A bigot's shrine, nor despot's throne. 



IX 

But thou — from thy reluctant hand 

The thunderbolt is wrung — 
Too late thou leav'st the high conunand 75 

To which thy weakness clung; 
All evil spirit as thou art, 
It is enough to grieve the heart 

To see thy own unstrung; 
To think that God's fair world hath been 80 

The footstool of a thing so mean; 



And earth hath spilt her blood for him. 

Who thus can hoard his own! 
And monarchs bowed the trembling limb, 

And thanked him for a throne! 85 

Fair Freedom! we may hold thee dear, 
When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 

In humblest guise have shown. 
Oh! ne'er may tyrant leave behind 
A brighter name to lure mankind! 90 
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XI 

Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 

Nor written thus in vain — 
Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 

Or deepen every stain: 
If thou hadst died as Honor dies, 95 

Some new Napoleon might arise, 

To shame the world again — 
But who would soar the solar height, 
To set in such a starless night? 



xn 

Weigh'd in the balance, hero dust . 100 

Is vile as vulgar clay; 
Thy scales. Mortality! are just 

To all that pass away: 
But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate, 105 

To dazzle and dismay: 
Nor deem'd contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the conquerors of the earth. 



xm 

And she, proud Austria's mournful flower, 
Thy still imperial bride; no 

How bears her breast the torturing hour? 
Still clings she to thy side? 

Must she too bend, must she too share 

Thy late repentance, long despair. 
Thou throneless homicide? ^115 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem, — 

TTis worth thy vanished diadem! 
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XIV 

Then haste thee to thy sullen isle, 

And gaze upon the sea; 
That element may meet thy smile — 120 

It ne'er was ruled by thee I 
Or trace with thine all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 

That earth is now as free! 
That Corinth's pedagogue hath now 125 

Transferred his by-word to thy brow. 



XV 

Thou Timour in his captive's cage, 

What thoughts will there be thine, 
While brooding in thy prisoned rage? 

But one — "The world was mine!" 130 

Unless like he of Babylon, 
All sense is with thy scepter gone, 

Life will not long confine 
That spirit poured so widely forth — 
So long obeyed — so little worth! 135 



XVI 

Or like the thief of fire from heaven, 

Wilt thou withstand the shock? 
And share with him, the xmforgiven. 

His vulture and his rock! 
Foredoomed by God — by man accurst, 140 

And that last act, though not thy worst. 

The very Fiend's arch mock; 
He in his fall preserved his pride. 
And, if a mortal, had as proudly died! 
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xvn 

There was a day — there was an hour, 145 

While earth was Gaul's — Gaul thine — 

When that unmeasurable power 
Unsated to resign 

Had been an act of purer fame 

Than gathers round Marengo's name 150 

And gilded thy decline, 

Through the long twilight of all time, 

Despite some passing clouds of crime. 



xvni 

But thou forsooth must be a king 

And don the purple vest, 155 

As if that foolish robe could wring 

Remembrance from thy breast. 
Where is that faded garment, where 
The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear. 

The star, the string, the crest? 160 

Vain froward child of empire! say. 
Are all thy playthings snatched away? 



xnc 

Where may the wearied eye repose 

When gazing on the great; 
Where neither guilty glory g^ows, 165 

Nor despicable state? 
Yes — One — the first — the last — the best — 
The Cindnnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate. 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 170 

To make men blush there was but one! 
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SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY 



She walks in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 
And all that's best of dark and bright 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 
Thus mellow'd to that tender light 5 

Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

n 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 

Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o'er her face; 10 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear, their dwelling-place. 

m 

And on that cheek, and o'er that brow, 

So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 
The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 15 

But tell of da3rs in goodness spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent! 

01 SNATCH'D AWAY IN BEAUTY'S BLOOM 



01 snatch'd away in beauty's bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb. 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom; 
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And oft by yon blue gushing stream 

Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And feed deep thought with many a dream. 

And lingering pause and lightly tread; 

Fond wretch! as if her step disturb'd the dead I 10 

m 

Away! we know that tears are vain, 
That Death nor heeds nor hears distress; 

Will this unteach us to complain! 
Or make one mourner weep the less! 

And thou — who tell'st me to forget, 15 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 

VISION OF BELSHAZZAR 

I 

The king was on his throne. 

The satraps thronged the hall: 
A thousand bright lamps shone 

O'er that high festival. 
A thousand cups of gold, 5 

In Judah deemed divine — 
Jehovah's vessels hold 

The godless heathen's winel 

n 

In that same hour and haU, 

The fingers of a hand 10 

Came forth against the wall, 
. And wrote as if on sand: 
The fingers of a man; — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 15 

And traced them like a wand. 
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m 

The monarch saw, and shook, 

And bad no more rejoice; 
All bloodless waxed his look, 

And tremulous his voice. 20 

"Let the man of lore appear, 

The wisest of the earth, 
And expound the words of fear, 

Whidi mar our royal mirth." 

IV 

Chaldea's seers are good, 25 

But here they have no skill; 
And the unknown letters stood 

Untold and awful still. 
And BabeFs men of age 

Are wise and deep in lore; 30 

But now they were not sage. 

They saw — but knew no more. 



A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 
He heard the King's command, 35 

He saw that writing's truth. 
The lamps around were bright, 

The prophecy in view; 
He read it on tiat night, — 

The morrow proved it true. 40 

VI 

''Belshazzar's grave is made. 

His kingdom passed away. 
He in the balance weighed, 

Is light and worthless clay; 
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The shroud, his robe of state, 45 

His canopy the stone; 
The Mede is at his gate! 

The Persian on his throne!" 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 



The Assyrian came down Hke the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

n 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 5 

That host with their banners at simset were seen: 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on^the morrow lay withered and strown. 

m 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; lo 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, — and forever grew still! 

IV 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride; 
.\nd the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 15 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 



And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 

And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 20 
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VI 



And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal! 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC 



There's not a joy the world can give like that it takes away, 
When the glow of early thought declines in feeling's dull decay; 
'Tis not on youth's smooth cheek the blush alone, which fades 

so fast. 
But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself be past. 

n 

Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of happiness 5 
Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess: 
The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 
The shore to which their shivered sail shall never stretch again. 

in 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes 

down; 
It cannot feel for others' woes, it dare not dream its own ; 10 

That heavy chill has frozen o'er the fountain of our tears. 
And though the eye may sparkle still, 'tis where the ice appears. 

IV 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract the 

breast. 
Through midnight hours that yield no more their former hope 

of rest; 
'TIS but as ivy-leaves around the ruined turret wreath, 1 5 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and gray beneath. 
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V 

Oh, could I feel as I have felt, — or be what I have been. 

Or weep as I could once have wept, o'er many a vanished scene; 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackisih though 

they be, 
So, midst the withered waste oi life, those tears would flow to 

me. 20 

STANZAS FOR MUSIC 

I 

There be none of Beauty's daughters 

With a magic like thee; 
And like music on the waters 

Is thy sweet voice to me: 
When, as if its sound were causing 5 

The charmed ocean's pausing. 
The waves lie still and gleaming. 
And the lull'd winds seem dreaming. 

n 

• 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o'er the deep; 10 

Whose breast is gently heaving, 
As an infant's asleep: 

So the spirit bows before thee. 

To listen and adore thee; 

With a full but soft emotion, 15 

Like the swell of Siunmer's ocean. 

FARE THEE WELL 

I 

Fare thee weU! and if forever. 

Still forever, fare thee weU; 
Even though unforgiving, never 

'Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 
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Would that breast were bared before thee 5 

Where thy head so oft hath lain, 
While that placid sleep came o'er thee 

Which thou ne'er canst know again: 

m 

Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show! 10 

Then thou wouldst at last discover 
'Twas not well to spurn it so. 

IV 

Though the world for this commend thee — 

Though it smile upon the blow, 
Even its praises must ofiFend thee, 15 

Founded on another's woe: 

V 

Though my many faults defaced me, 

Could no other arm be found, 
Than the one which once embraced me, 

To inflict a cureless wound? 20 

VI 

Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not; 

Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench, believe not 

Hearts can thus be torn away: 

vn 

Still thine own its life retaineth, 25 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat; 

And the undjdng thought which paineth 
Is — that we no more shall meet. 
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vin 



These are words of deeper sorrow 

Than the wail above the dead; 30 

Both shall live, but every morrow 

Wake us from a widowed bed. 



IX 



And when thou wouldst solace gather, 

When our child's first accents flow, 
Wilt thou teach her to say "Father!" 35 

Though his care she must forgo? 



When her little hand shall press thee, 

When her lip to thine is pressed. 
Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 40 

Think of him thy love had blessed! 

XI 

Should her lineaments resemble 

Those thou nevermore mayst see, 
Then thy heart will softly tremble 

With a pulse yet true to me. 

xn 

All my faults perchance thou knowest, 45 

All my madness none can know; 
AD my hopes, where'er thou goest, 

Wither, yet with thee they go. 

xin 

Every feeling hath been shaken; 

Pride, which not a world could bow, 50 

Bows to thee, — by thee forsaken, 

Even my soul forsakes me how: 
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XIV 

But 'tis done — all words are idle — 

Words from me are vainer still; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 55 

Force their way without the will. 

XV 

Fare thee well! thus disunited, 

Tom from every nearer tie, 
Seared in heart, and lone, and blighted, 

More than this I scarce can die. 60 



EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA 



My sister! my sweet sister! if a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine; 

Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine: 
. Go where I will, to me thou art the same — 
A loved regret which I would not resign. 

There yet are two things in my destiny, — 

A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 



The first were nothing — had I still the last. 
It were the haven of my happiness; jq 

But other claims and other ties thou hast. 
And mine is not the wish to make them less. 

A strange doom is thy father's son's, and past 
Recalling, as it lies beyond redress; 

Reversed for him our grandsire's fate of yore, — 15 

He had no rest at sea, nor I on shore. 



Lyrics 1 55 

m 

If my inheritance of storms hath been 

In other elements, and on the rocks 
Of perils, overlooked or unforeseen, 

I have sustained my share of worldly shocks 20 

The fault was mine; nor do I seek to screen 

My errors with defensive paradox; 
I have been cunning in mine overthrow, 
The careful pilot of my proper woe. 

IV 

Mine were my faults, and mine be their reward, 25 

My whole life was a contest, since the day 

That gave me being, gave me that which marred 
The gift, — a fate, or will, that walked astray; 

And I at times have found the struggle hard, 
And thought of shaking ofiF my bonds of clay: 30 

But now I fain would for a time survive. 

If but to see what next can well arrive. 



Kingdoms and empires in my little day 

I have outlived, and yet I am not old; 
And when I look on this, the petty spray 35 

Of my own years of trouble, which have rolled 
Like a wild bay of breakers, melts away: 

Something — I know not what — does still uphold 
A spirit of slight patience; — not in vain. 
Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain. 40 

VI 

Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 

Within me — or perhaps of cold despair, 
Brought on when ills habitually recur, — 

Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 
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(For even to this may change of soul refer, 45 

And with light armor we may learn to bear,) 
Have taught me a strange quiet, which was not 
The chief companion of a calmer lot. 

vn 

I feel almost at times as I have felt 

In happy childhood; trees, and flowers, and brooks, 50 
Which do remember me of where I dwelt 

Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books, 
Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 

My heart with recognition of their looks; 
And even at moments I could think I see 55 

Some living thing to love, — but none like thee. 

vm 

Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 

A fund for contemplation; — to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date; 

But something worthier do such scenfes inspire. 60 

Here to be lonely is not desolate, 

For much I view which I could most desire. 
And, above all, a lake I can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 

IX 

that thou wert but with me! — but I grow 65 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 

The solitude which I have vaunted so 

Has lost its praise in this but one regret; 
There may be others which I less may show; — 

I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 70 

1 feel an ebb in my philosophy, 

And the tide rising in my altered eye. 
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I did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 
By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 

Leman's is fair; but think not I forsake 75 

The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore; 

Sad havoc Time must with my memory make, 
Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before; 

Though, like all things which I have loved, they are 

Resigned forever, or divided far. 80 

XI 

The world is all before me; I but ask 
Of Nature that with which she will comply — 

It is but in her summer's sun to bask. 
To mingle with the quiet of her sky, 

To see her gentle face without a mask, 85 

And never gaze on it with apathy. 

She was my early friend, and now shall be 

My sister, — till I look again on thee. 

xn 

I can reduce all feelings but this one; 

And that I would not; — for at length I see 90 

Such scenes as those wherein my life begun. 

The earliest — even the only paths for me — 
Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 

I had been better than I now can be; 
The passions which have torn me would have slept: 05 
I had not suffered, and thou hadst not wept. 

xm 

With false Ambition what had I to do? 

Little with Love, and least of all with Fame; 
And yet they came unsought, and with me grew, 

And made me all which they can make — a name. 100 
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Yet this was not the end I did pursue; 

Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 
But all is over — I am one the more 
To baffled millions which have gone before. 



XIV 

And for the future, this world's future may 105 

From me demand but little of my care; 
I have outlived myself by many a day; 

Having survived so many things that were; 
My years have been no slxmiber, but the prey 

Of ceaseless vigils; for I had the share no 

Of life which might have filled a century, 
Before its fourth in time had passed me by. 

XV 

And for the renmant which may be to come 

I am content; and for the past I feel 
Not thankless, — for within the crowded sum 115 

Of struggles, happiness at times would steal, 
And for the present, I would not benumb 

My feelings farther. — Nor shall I conceal 
That with all this I still can look around, 
And worship Nature with a thought profoimd. 120 

XVI 

For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 

I know myself secure, as thou in mine; 
We were and are — I am, even as thou art — 

Beings who ne'er each other can resign; 
It is the same, together or apart, 125 

From life's commencement to its slow decline 
We are intwined — let death come slow or fast. 
The tie which bound the first endures the last! 



_...«. 
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SO, WEIX GO NO MORE A ROVING 

I 

So, we'll go no more a roving 

So late into the night, 
Th<5ugh the heart be still as loving, 

And the moon be still as bright. 



For the sword outwears its sheath, 5 

And the soul wears out the breast, 

And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And love itself have rest. 

m 

Though the night was made for loving. 
And the day returns too soon, 10 

Yet we'll go no more a roving 
By the light of the moon. 

MONT BLANC IS THE MONARCH OF MOUNTAINS 

From Manfred 

Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains; 

They crown'd him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. 
Around his waist are forests braced, 5 

The Avalanche in his hand; 
But ere it fall, that thundering ball 

Must pause for my command. 
The Glacier's cold and restless mass 

Moves onward day by day; 10 

But I am he who bids it pass, 

Or with its ice delay. 
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I am the spirit of the place, 

Could make the mountain bow 
And quiver to his cavern *d base — 15 

And what with me wouldst Thou'/ 



TO THOMAS MOORE 

I 

My boat is on the shore, 

And my bark is on the sea; 
But, before I go, Tom Moore, 

Here*s a double health to thee! 

II 

Here's a sigh to those who love me, 5 

And a smile to those who hate; 
And, whatever sky's above me, 

Here's a heart for every fate. 

. m 

Though the ocean roar around me, 

Yet it still shall bear me on ; 10 

Though a desert should surround me, 

It hath springs that may be won. 

IV 

Were't the last drop in the well. 

As I gasped upon the brink, 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 15 

Tis to thee that I would drink. 

V 

With that water, as this wine, 

The libation I would pour 
Should be — peace with thine and mine, 

And a health to thee, Tom Moore! 20 



Lyrics i6i 



STANZAS WRITTEN ON THE ROAD BETWEEN 

FLORENCE AND PISA 



Oh, talk not to me of a name great in story; 
The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 
And the mjrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 

n 

What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is wrinkled? 5 
Tis but as a dead flower with May-dew besprinkled. 
Then away with all such from the head that is hoary! 
What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory! 

in 

Oh Fame! — if I e'er took delight in thy praises, 

'Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases, 10 

Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 

She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 

IV 

There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee; 
Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee; 
When it sparkled o'er aught that was bright in my story, 15 
I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 

THE ISLES OF GREECE 

From Don Juan, Canto III 
I 

The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace. 

Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung! 
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Eternal summer gilds them yet. 
But all, except their sun, is set. 



n 

The Sdan and the Teian muse, 

The hero's harp, the lover's lute. 
Have foimd the fame yoiu: shores refuse; 

Their place of birth alone is mute lo 

To sounds which echo further west 
Than ypur sires' "Islands of the Blest." 

m 

The moimtains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 15 

I dream 'd that Greece might still be free; 
For, standing on the Persians' grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

IV 

A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-bom Salamis; 20 

And ships, by thousands, lay below. 

And men in nations; — all were his! 
He counted them at break of day — 
And when the sim set where were they? 



And where are they? and where art thou, 25 

My coimtry? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenenite i»**'* i»o*m1« like mine? 30 



Lyrics 163 

VI 

'Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link'd among a fetter'd race, 

To feel at least a patriot's shame, 
Even as I sing, sufiFuse my face: 

For what is left the poet here? 35 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 



vn 

Must we but weep o*er days more blest? 

Must we but blush? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from out thy breast 

A renmant of our Spartan dead! 40 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylasl 



vm 

What, silent still? and silent all? 

Ah,. no; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 45 

And answer, ''Let one living head, 
But one, arise — we come, we come!'' 
^Tis but the living who are dumb. 



DC 

In vain — in vain: strike other chords. 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine! 50 

Leave battles to the Turkish hordes; 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call, — 
How answers each bold Bacchanal! 
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You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 55 

Where is the Pjrrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave? 60 



XI 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon's song divine: 

He served — but served Polycrates — 
A t)rrant: but our masters then 6$ 

Were still, at least, our coimtrymen. 



xn 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom's best and bravest friend; 

That tyrant was Miltiades! 
Oh, that the present hour would lend 70 

Another despot of the kind! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 



xm 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 

On Suli's rock, and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 75 

Such as the Doric mothers bore: 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Her^-^ " ^-''wxl might own. 
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XIV 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 

They have a king who bujrs and sells: 80 

In native swords and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells; 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

XV 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 85 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

I see their glorious black eyes shine; 
But, gazing on each glowing maid, 

My own the burning tear-drop laves. 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 90 

XVI 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep. 

Where nothing, save the waves and I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sweep: 

There, swan-like, let me sing and die! 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 95 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine! 



ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY TIHRTY-SIXTH 

YEAR 

I 

MissoLONCHi. Jan. a2, 1824. 

'TIS time this heart should be unmoved, 

Since others it hath ceased to move: 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love! 
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My days are in the yellow leaf ; 5 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker^ and the grief 
Are mine alone! 

m 

The Are that on my bosom preys 

Is lone as some volcanic isle; 10 

No torch is kindled at its blaze — 
A funeral pile. 

IV 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 15 

But wear the chain. 



But *tis not thus — and *tis not here — 

Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor noWf 
Where glory decks the hero's bier, 

Or binds his brow. 20 

VI 

The sword, the banner, and the field. 
Glory and Greece, around me see! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free. 

vn 

Awake! (not Greece — she is awake!) 25 

Awake, my spirit! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home! 



Lyrics 167 



viu 



Tread those reviving passions down, 

Unworthy manhood! — unto thee 30 

Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 



DC 



If thou regret'st thy youth, why livei 

The land of honorable death 
Is here: — up to the field, and give 35 

Away thy breath* 



Seek out — less often sought than found — 

A soldier's grave, for thee the best; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground. 

And take thy rest. 40 



NOTES AND COMMENT 

(Roman numerals refer to stanza; Arabic numerals to line) 

Chude Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto III (Page i) 

The third canto of Childe Harold* s Pilgrimage was written at Ouchy, 
near Lausanne, in Switzerland, in the months of May and June, 1816. 
It is B3rron's noblest utterance up to that time in his life. He had 
left England deep in social disgrace and burning with mortification 
and self-reproach, and had joined his brother poet, Shelley, in Switzer- 
land. The poem expresses the reaction of travel among scenes of 
great natural beauty and historical interest upon the mind of one 
whose experience with life and popularity had brought only bitterness 
and disappointment. This reaction was in some measure influenced 
and controlled by Byron*s intercourse with Shelley. The poem, 
therefore, shows the most definite and unmistakable evidence of the 
influence of B)rron*s poetical contemporaries upon him; for Shelley 
was an admirer of Wordsworth, held Wordsworth's theory that nature 
has power to restore happiness to the unhappy, and believed, like 
Wordsworth, in the power of the unseen world of the spirit. The 
Prisoner of ChUlon, Manfred, and the Epistle to Augusta belong to 
the same period in Byron's career as a poet and show the same poetical 
qualities as the Third Canto, 

In the first two cantos of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage Byron had 
related, with at least a show of faithfulness, the itinerary of a fictitious 
character, Childe Harold, a youth old beyond his years and dis- 
appointed with life, otherwise rather vaguely portrayed, who jour- 
neyed through Portugal, Spain, Greece, and Turkey, and commented 
upon what he saw with a zest which, though inconsistent with his 
pessimistic character, constituted the principal charm of the cantos. 
Childe Harold appears in the Third Canto in only a dozen stanzas 
and. is then forgotten until the end of the Fourth Canto, where he 
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reappears only to say farewell. Byron was of course not writing 
fiction; it was his own thoughts and emotions that he wished to ex- 
press; and he felt that any disguise, however thinly veiled, was in his 
way. 

The poem is in the form of a pilgrimage, though the itinerary is 
imperfect, and the following outline will serve to show the subjects 
treated and the course of the journey: 

Address to his infant daughter Ada and to England, stanzas i-ii; 
Reintroduction of Childe Harold, iii-xvi; Waterloo, xvii-xxxv; 
Napoleon, xxxvi-xlv; Journey along the Rhine, xlvi-lxi; Drachenfels, 
Iv ff.; Coblentz, Ivi-lvii; Ehrenbreitstein, Iviii; Switzerland, bui-cix; 
the Alps, Ixii; Morat, Ixiii-lxiv; Aventicum and the Story of Julia, 
Ixv-lxvii; Lake Leman, Ixviii; Nature and Solitude (personal), 
Ixix-lxxv; Rousseau and the French Revolution, Ixxvi-lxxxiv; Lake 
Leman in the Hush of Night, Ixxxv-xci; Night and Storm, xdi-xcvii; 
Daybreak on Lake Leman, xcviii; Clarens, xcix-civ; Lausanne and 
Femey, Voltaire and Gibbon, cv-cviii; the Cloudland of the Alps, dx; 
the Prospect of Italy, ex; the Author's final Comment, cxi-cxiv; 
Ada, the Farewell, cxv-cxviii. 

i, 2. Ada: Byron's daughter, Augusta Ada, bom December 10, 
1 81 5, subsequently Countess of Lovelace, died in 1852, leaving three 
children. She was a woman of marked ability in music and mathe- 
matics, inheriting in some measure her father's intellectual and 
emotional intensity. 

i, 5. Awaking with a start. Observe the sudden and unexpected 
break in the continuity of the discourse, a favorite device of Byron's 
for attracting the reader's interest. It is as if he had been suddenly 
recalled from his musing about his daughter to find himself on ship- 
board leaving England and all his past life in sadness and disappoint- 
ment. The reader is thus instantly put into possession of the details 
of the situation. 

i, 9. Albion: a poetical name for England. 

ii, I. Once more upon the waters. Byron is one of the greatest of 
siea poets. Read the apostrophe to the ocean in Canto IV ^ stanzas 
dxxix-clxxxiv and the notes to the passage. There are brilliant 
descriptive passages dealing with the sea in The Corsair, The Siege 
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0} Carinthf The Island, and in other poems, and a vivid description 

of a shipwreck in Don Juan, Canto II. 

ii, 2. As a steed that knows his rider. This powerful simile is 

thought to have been derived from The Two Noble Kinsmen, a play 

attributed to Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Massinger, act II, scene ii, 

lines 73 ff.: 

"Oh, never 1 

Shall we two exercise like twins of Honor 
Our arms again, and feel our fiery horses 
Like proud seas under us." 

iii, I. I did sing of One: Childe Harold, the hero of Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage, Cantos I and //, the poem published in 181 1 of which 
this canto is a continuation. In this and the four stanzas which follow 
Byron comments bitterly upon the experiences of the years which 
have intervened since that time. 

iii, 7. Leave a sterile track behind. The figure is that of a flood 
which plows its way through the land and leaves a rough and barren 
track behind it; over this the poet imagines himself obliged to travel 
on through the years. 

vi, I. 'Tis to create, and in creating live. B3rron here expresses a 
theory of art. Life in its actuality has gone wrong with him, but he 
will take refuge in the ideal world of his own creation. He recurs to 
this idea in Canto IV, stanzas v-vii. It is closely connected with the 
idea of the healing power of nature by the absorption of the individual 
in the contemplation of natural beauty. This might be called the 
subjective theory of f)oetry as opposed to the objective theory, that in 
which the poet is an impartial observer of nature and life and a builder 
of ideals without being himself in any way affected for happiness or 
misery by what he builds. 

vii, 9. Without accusing Fate. Byron's final attitude is one of 
stoicism. He recognizes a power outside of and beyond himself, as 
it seems to him, a hostile power; he will merely see if he cannot bear 
the worst that fate has in store for him. 

zii, 1-2. He knew . . . unfit to herd with Man. Byron makes 
it clear that his withdrawal from England was voluntary; below he 
refers to himiself as "self-exiled Harold." 
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ziii, 1-9. Where rose the mountains, etc. This stanza sets the 
tone of much of the canto. Harold finds pleasure in the pathless 
woods, in the mountains and streams. It will be seen that he passes 
from the stage indicated here to a strain of comparative peace at the 
end of the canto (see stanzas cxi ff.)> ^i^d it is a peace which arises 
from communion with nature. 

xiv, I. Chaldean: an inhabitant of ancient Chaldea; hence, an 
astrologer or watcher of the stars. 

xvii, I. An Empire's dust: the battlefield of Waterloo, where only 
a year before Wellington and Bliicher had overthrown Napoleon 
and the French Empire. Byron visited the battlefield during a short 
stay which he made at Brussels. 

xviii, 5. "Pride of place": a term in falconry, meaning the highest 
pitch of flight of the falcon before striking its prey; compare Macbeth^ 
act II, scene iv, lines 12-13: 

"A falcon towering in her pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed." 

zviii, 5. The eagle: Napoleon. Byron first wrote "Then tore 
with bloody beak the fatal plain" in a first draft of stanzas xvii and 
xviii in an autograph album for a friend of his in Brussels. They 
inspired an artist, R. R. Reinagle, to produce a pencil sketch of "a 
spirited eagle, grasping the earth with his talons." When Byron saw 
the sketch, he wrote to his friend, " Reinagle is a better poet and a 
better ornithologist than I am; eagles and all birds of prey attack 
with their talons, and I have altered the line." 

xviii, 9. He wears the shatter'd links, etc. Napoleon was a pris- 
oner at St. Helena when Byron wrote. 

xix, 2. Is Earth more free? This thought is also found in the 
Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte; see stanzas xviii-xix. 

xix, 6. The patch'd-up idol: the "Holy Alliance," an agreement 
among the nations of Europe after the fall of Napoleon by which 
peace was to be maintained and the original boundaries and dynasties 
were restored. Against the reactionary tyranny of this alliance 
Byron was always bitterly hostile. 

zz, 9. Harmodius: with Aristogeiton the slayer of the tyrant 
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Hipparchus; they liberated Athens in 514 B. C. from the rule of 
Hippias and Hipparchus. They carried their swords concealed in 
the myrtle which was borne in a religious procession. 

zzi, I. There was a sound of revelry by night, etc. This brilliant 
and familiar passage describing the battle of Waterloo has been 
compared to Scott's description of Flodden in Marmion. On the 
evening of the fifteenth of June, 181 5, the eve of the battle of Quatre- 
Bras, many of the British officers, including Wellington himself, 
attended a ball given by the Duchess of Richmond in Brussels. While 
the ball was in progress, they were summoned to their commands, 
and many of them went straight from the ball into the battle. 

xxiii, 2. Brunswick's fated chieftain: Frederick William, Duke of 
Brunswick, nephew of George III, who fell almost at the beginning 
of the battle of Quatre-Bras two days before Waterloo. 

xxiii, 7. His father: Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who was killed at Auerbach in 1806. 

xxvi, I. "Cameron's Gathering": the slogan or rallying cry of 
the Cameron clan, used by a regiment of Cameron Highlanders, 
of whom John Cameron the chieftain was mortally wounded at 
Quatre-Bras. He is spoken of as "Lochiel," the name of the seat 
of his ancestors. 

zzvi, 2. Albyn: Gaelic name for Scotland. 

zzvi, 4. Pibroch: the wild, irregular, martial music of the bagpipe. 

xxvi, 9. Evan's, Donald's: Sir Evan Cameron, who fought against 
Cromwell, and his grandson, Donald Cameron of Lochiel, celebrated 
in Campbell's LochieVs Warning, who was wounded at CuUoden while 
fighting for Prince Charles Edward in 1745. 

zzvii, I. Ardennes: the wood of Soignies between Brussels and 
Waterloo, which Byron thought was a remnant of the ancient forest 
of Ardennes; that, however, was in Luxembourg. 

xdx, I. Loftier harps than mine. This refers especially to Scott 
and his poem. The Field of Waterloo. 

zxixy 9. Howard: Major Howard, son of Byron's guardian, the 
Earl of Carlisle. Byron had satirized the Earl in English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. He made amends to almost everybody he there 
attacked. 
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xzz, 1-9. There have been tears, etc. This stanza is one of the 
finest in the poem, both because of the perfection of its form and the 
beauty of its content; it is in a vein of tenderness somewhat rare in 
Byron. 

zzziVy 2. Vitality of poison. The following lines from The Dream 
explain Bjnron's meaning: 

"He fed on poisons, but they had no power, 
But were a kind of nutriment." 

xzxv, I. The Psalmist. See Psalms, xc, 10: *'The days of our years 
are three score years and ten; and if by reason of strength they be 
four score years, yet is their strength labor and sorrow; for it is soon 
cut off, and we fly away." 

zzzvi, I. The greatest, nor the worst of men, etc. : Napoleon. For 
other estimates of Napoleon see Canio IV, stanzas Ixxxix-xdi, and 
Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte, page 139. These passages should be 
read in connection with the following stanzas. This is Byron's best 
estimate of Napoleon; but it involves too highly wrought contrasts 
and too sharp antitheses to be altogether fair. It is an intensel}- 
partisan view, not entirely unfavorable to Napoleon; for his sympa- 
thies were with Napoleon rather than with his enemies. Napoleon 
commanded his profound admiration, and he did not balk at Na- 
poleon's aggressiveness; but it seemed to him that Napbleon had 
betrayed the cause of liberty. He does not give Napoleon credit 
for his many good qualities as a ruler. 

zli, 6. Philip's son: Alexander the Great. The thought of the 
passage is that, since Napoleon was gifted with the same quality of 
invincibility that Alexander was, he should, like Alexander, have 
been a conqueror in all respects, and not, like Diogenes, have man- 
ifested the nature of a cynic. Diogenes lived in the time of Alexander, 
and the two are often brought into comparison. 

zlv, I. He who ascends to mountain-tops, etc. This stanza is a 
reminiscence of Horace's lines to the effect that the highest peaks 
and the tallest pines are the most liable to be smitten by thunder- 
bolts. 

xlvi, I. Away \vi.h these. Observe the abrupt transition from 
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the passionate intensity of the lines on Waterloo and Napoleon to 
the calmness and serenity of the description of the Rhine. 

xlvii, 6. Battles: battalions. 

zlix, 4. Emblems. A customary device blazoned on shields was 
a bleeding heart. 

1, 9. Lethe: the stream of oblivion in the lower world from which 
the dead drank in order that they might forget all the troubles of 
earthly existence. 

iii, I. Harold. This is the last mention of Harold in the 
canto. 

liv, 3. The helpless looks of blooming infancy. Byron might 
well lay claim to the tenderness of feeling which he here attributes 
to Harold. His fondness for little children and for pets was one of his 
most charming personal characteristics. 

Iv, I. One soft breast: his half-sister Augusta, to whom the EpisUe 
to Augusta^ page 154, is addressed; it also dwells upon her faithfulness 
to him in the midst of almost universal contempt and slander. 

Iv, I, I. The castled crag of Drachenfels. The ruined castle of 
Drachenfels (Dragon's Rock) stands on one of the Siebengebirge 
(Seven Moimtains) on the right bank of the Rhine between Remagen 
and Bonn. The dragon slain by Siegfried, the hero of the Nihelun- 
genliedy was supposed to dwell in one of the caverns of the rock. 
The l)rric was written on the Rhine bank, May 11, 1816. 

ly, 1, 10. Thou: Augusta to whom the poem is addressed. 

lyi, I. Coblentz: a dty on the Rhine at the confluence of that 
river with the Moselle. 

Iviy 6. Marceau: a general of the French Republic who fell at 
the battle of Altenkirchen, near Coblentz, in 1796. He and General 
Hoche, his companion in arms, who died the following year, were 
buried in the same grave. 

Ivii, 7. The charter to chastise. Marceau took part in subduing 
the insurrection of the Vendde, a province in the west of France. 
Mr. Coleridge points out that it would seem to have been a liberal 
charter, since, according to General Hoche's memoirs, six hundred 
thousand were slain in the Vend6e. 

lyiii, I. Ehrenbreitstein: a fortress on the heights opposite Cob- 
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lentz. It was betrayed to the French in 1799, and blown up by them 
in 1801 after the peace of Lun6ville. 

liz, 8-9. Awful yet not austere, etc Do these two lines read 
smoothly? Why or why not?. 

bd, I. Negligently grand. The words are used loosely for their 
general effect of vague suggestion. 

Ixii, 6. Avalanche. Compare the following lines from Manfred: 

"Around his waist are forests braced 
The Avalanche in his hand; 
But ere it fall that thimdering ball 
Must pause for my command." 

Ixiii, 3. Morat: Morat-Murten, near Neuchatel, where Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, was defeated by the Swiss in 1476. 
The bodies of twenty thousand slain Burgundians were first buried 
in pits and later exhumed and heaped in a building on the shore of 
the lake of Morat. A Burgundian regiment at the end of the century 
tore down the bone house and placed earth over the bones. This, 
however, was soon washed away, and the bones lay bleaching in the 
sun for a quarter of a century; at last in 1822 they were buried. 
This gruesome spectacle made a considerable impression upon Byron, 
who, however, his note tells us, "ventiured to bring away as much 
as may have made a quarter of a hero." 

Iziii, 9. Shriek'd each wandering ghost: ghosts of the unburied 
dead. 

Iziv, 1-2. Waterloo . . . Canns . . . Morat . . . Marathon. 
Byron means that those slain at ^lorat, like those slain at Marathon, 
fell in a righteous cause — the defense of Switzerland against an 
invading tyrant; whereas, at Waterloo and at Cannae, the carnage 
was due to the struggle for mastery between rival conquering nations. 

bdv, 9. Draconic clause: clause of Draconic severity, alluding to 
the Athenian constitution of Draco, noted for its severity. 

Ixv, 9. Aventicum: the capital of the Roman colony of Helvetia, 
modem Avenches, near Morat. The former glories of the Roman 
dty are marked by a single Corinthian column with its crumbling 
arcade, "the lonelier column" of line i, stanza Izv. 

Ixvi, 2. Julia: Julia Alpinula, who» aooordmg to Byron's note, 
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was a young Aventian priestess. She died soon after a vain endeavor 
to save her father from being put to death as a traitor by Aulus 
Caecina. The story of Julia, together with an epitaph, by which 
B3rron was greatly impressed, were the work of a noted forger of the 
sixteenth century. Compare Byron's treatment of this theme with 
what he says of the pious daughter in Canto IV, stanzas cxlviii flF. 

Izviiiy I. Lake Leman: Lake of Geneva, a crescent shaped lake 
in southwestern Switzerland, forty-five miles in length and eight miles 
in width at its widest part. Around this body of water are laid the 
scenes of most of Byron's poems of Switzerland, including the re- 
mainder of this canto. 

Ixx, 8. Wanderers o'er Eternity. Compare Shelley's Adonais 
where he speaks of Byron as — 

"The Pilgrim of Eternity, whose fame 
Over his living head like Heaven is bent. 
An early but enduring monument." 

Ixxi, 3. By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone. ''The color of 
the Rhone at Geneva is blue, to a depth of tint which I have never 
seen equalled in water, salt or fresh, except in the Mediterranean 
and Archipelago." (Byron's note.) The Rhone flows into the west- 
em end of the lake, leaving in its passage, as in a natural filtering 
bed, the accumulated silt and impurity. 

Izzii, 3. High mountains are a feeling. Compare the following 
lines from Wordsworth's Tintern Abbey: 

"The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock. 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors, and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling, and a love, 
That had no ijeed of a remoter charm." 

Li stanzas Ixviii-lxxv Byron probably shows his greatest resemblance 
to Wordsworth, and yet there seems to be little enough in them of the 
spirit of peaceful acquiescence, which is the characteristic mood of 
Wordsworth. 
Izzvi, 4. One whose dust was once all fire: Rousseau, who was 
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bom at Geneva and spent his early life there. He was the first to 
experience the feelings of revolt against the existing order, the aspira- 
tion towards Individual freedom, and the desire for change, which 
underlay the French Revolution. Byron has often been compared 
to Rousseau. They had the same general revolutionary qualities, 
and Byron had much of the instability of character, morbidness, and 
vanity that Rousseau possessed; but B)rron denied the resemblance, 
and of course there was a world of difference between them in their 
essential natures. 

Izzix, I. Julie: the heroine of Rousseau's novel, La NouveUe 
HiUnsej a story of two lovers, Julie and St. Preux. The scene of the 
novel is laid near Lake Geneva. 

Izxiz, 3. The memorable kiss. This is an allusion to the account 
in Rousseau's Confessions of his passion for the Comptesse d'Houde- 
lot, and his long walk every morning for the sake of the single kiss 
which was the customary salutation of French acquaintances. 

Ixxxi, 3. Those oracles. Ruskin, in speaking of the great move- 
ment which Rousseau heralded, says: "Before that tin^e no child 
could have been bom to care for mountains, or for the men who lived 
among them. Till Rousseau's time there had been no 'sentimental' 
love of nature; and till Scott's, no such apprehensive love of *all 
sorts and conditions of men,' not in soul merely, but in the flesh." 

Izxxii, 3. Breathed from the birth of time. That is, the old opin- 
ions had been growing since the birth of time, and had been breathed 
by men like the air. 

Izxxii, 5-9. But good with ill they also overthrew, etc. These 
lines express Byron's disappointment with the outcome of the French 
Revolution, a disappointment felt by many in all countries who were 
sympathetic to the principles of the revolution. 

Ixxxiv, 9. In one we shall be slower. Byron seems to predict an- 
other revolution which will move more slowly, but will not leave 
things as it finds them. 

Izzxv-lxzzvi, I. It is the hush of night, etc. The rare beauty of 
these and parts of the following stanzas should be the object of careful 
study. Byron here gives way to the pure poetry of natural descrip- 
tion, and these two stanzas are of great idyllic beauty. 
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Izzxvi, 4. Darkened Jura. The mountain range of Jura would 
be darkened on its eastern side nearest the lake. 

Ixzxix, 1-4. All heaven and earth are still, etc. Compare the 
following lines from Wordsworth's sonnet: 

"It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration." 

zc, 7. Cytherea's zone: the girdle of Venus, which endowed its 
wearer with magical attractiveness. The feeling of the infinite and 
the eternal binds all things with beauty and would rob death itself 
of its terrors. 

zci, I. The early Persian. Compare the following lines from 
Wordsworth's Excursion: 

"The Persian — zealous to reject 
Altar and image and the inclusive walls 
And roofs and temples built by human hands — 
To loftiest heights ascending, from their tops 
With m)n-tle wreathed tiara on his brow, 
Presented sacrifice to moon and stars." 

Byron gives a long note on this passage in which he argues that the 
religion which expresses itself in an out of doors worship is greater 
and more natural than that which worships in churches and temples. 
zciv, 2. As lovers who have parted. Compare the following lines 
from Coleridge's Christahel: 

" But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining — 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been." 

zcvii, 1-9. Could I embody and unbosom, etc. It is characteristic 
of Byron that he should liken the tumult within his own breast to 
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the great thunderstorm which he has just been describing. This 
stanza is the climax of his description, and has been called ''the most 
essentially Byronic thing in all Byron." (F. I. Carpenter.) 

zciz, I. Clarens: a village at the head of Lake Geneva, ground 
sacred to the two young lovers in La Nouvelle HUoise, part of the 
scene of which is laid in Clarens and Vevey. "The feeling with 
which all around Clarens, and the opposite rocks of Meillerie, is 
invested, is of a still higher and more comprehensive order than the 
mere sympathy with individual passion; it is a sense of the existence 
of love in its most extended and sublime capacity, and of our own 
participation of its good and of its glory; it is the great principle of 
the universe, which is there more condensed, but not less manifested; 
and of which, though knowing ourselves a part, we lose our individual- 
ity, and mingle in the beauty of the whole." (From B)rron's note.) 

zcix, 5 . And sunset in rose-hues sees them wrought. On Jime 23 
to 27, 1816, Byron made a voyage round the Lake of Geneva in 
company with Shelley, and in this and the following stanzas we have 
the clearest manifestation of Shelley's influence, exerted this time, 
not for Wordsworth, but for himself; as witnessed, for example, in 
stanza ciii and in the passage quoted in the preceding note from Byron, 
where he dwells in almost Shelleyan fashion upon the sublimity and 
glory of love. 

cv, I. Lausanne and Femey. Lausanne was the residence of 
Gibbon in 1788 at the time that he finished The Decline and Fall 0] 
the Roman Empire, Voltaire lived on his estate at Femey, five miles 
north of Geneva, from 1759 to 1777. 

cv, 6. Titan-like: warring against the gods. Both Gibbon and 
Voltaire attacked revealed religion. 

cvi, I. The one was fire and fickleness: Voltaire. 

cvi, 6. The Proteus of their talents. Like Proteus, Voltaire could 
assume the shapes of many; the shape that suited him best was, 
according to Byron, that of bitter satirist. 

cvii, I. The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought: Gibbon. 
"These verses are the quintessence of criticism on Gibbon and Vol- 
taire." (Nichol.) 

cviii, 8. When it shall revive, as is our trust. In this stanza 
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Byron is no doubt speaking for all humanity, and yet the orthodox 
view which he here expresses seems to be his own. 

cix, 8. Great and growing region: the region of the growth of the 
clouds, where earth and air produce the vapors; or, the regions of 
the mountain-tops greater and greater as we ascend. 

cz, I. Italia I too, Italia! He imagines himself surveying Italy 
from the siunmit of the Alps, as he is soon to survey it dose at hand 
in the journey recorded in Canto IV. 

cz, 3. Carthaginian: Hannibal. The allusion is to Hannibal's in- 
vasion of Italy by way of the Alps in 220 B. C. 

cz, 6. Throne and grave of empires. Just as Rome engulfed great 
empires of ancient times, like Carthage and Greece; so, after the fall 
of Rome itself, several other Roman empires were established and 
in turn decayed. Compare Canto IV f stanza Ixxviii, line 3: "Lone 
mother of dead empires!" 

czi, 5-9. To conceal ... is a stem task of soul. He is anxious 
to conceal his own particular, dominant feelings; he does not wish 
to keep us in the dark as to the master feelings of the world. 

cziii, 7. Among them, but not of them. Compare the following 
lines from Manfred: 

"My spirit walked not with the souls of men, 
Nor looked upon the earth with human eyes; 
The thirst of their ambition was not mine, 
The aim of their existence was not mine." 

cziii, 9. Filed my mind. Compare Macbeth^ act III, scene i, lines 

63-64: 

"If 't be so, 
For Banquo's issue have I filed my mind." 

Byron has stooped to the world from his proud isolation, and he 
censures himself for it. His contention is that he would have been 
more faithful to his own nature, if he had remained apart from men. 
czvii, I. Though dull Hate as duty shotdd be taught "His 
allusions to me in Ckilde Harold are cruel and cold, but with such 
a semblance as to make tne appear so, and to attract sympathy to 
himself. It is said in this poem that hatred to him will be taught as a 
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lesson to his child. I might appeal to all who have ever heard me 
speak of him, and still more to my own heart, to witness that there has 
been no moment when I have remembered injury otherwise than 
affectionately and sorrowfully. It is not my duty to give way to 
hopeless and wholly unrequited affection, but so long as I live my 
chief struggle will probably be not to remember him too kindly." 
(Letter of Lady Byron to Lady Anne Lindsay.) 

czviii, I. The child of love, — though bom in bitterness. Byron 
never again saw his daughter. He received information about her 
from time to time through his sister, Mrs. Leigh, and an unfinished 
letter about his daughter was the last he wrote before his death at 
Missolonghi. A lock of her hair and a miniature of her painted for 
him when she was six years old were among his possessions when he 
died. She was, however, in accordance with her grandmother's 
desires, brought up in ignorance of her father. It is believed, on the 
authority of the Countess of Guiccioli, that Ada, then Countess of 
Lovelace, became acquainted with her father's works only a short 
time before her death, and then only by the accidental quotation in 
her hearing of certain striking lines by Colonel Wildman, owner of 
Newstead. She is said to have devoted herself to the study of her 
father's works and to have learned there his love for her, of which she 
had hitherto been kept in ignorance. Before she died, she requested 
that she might be buried beside Byron in the old gray church at 
Hucknell-Torkard. Her ashes rest upon her father's left, and those 
of his mother upon his right. 

Questions on "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage," Canto HI 

/. On the Canto as a whole 

I. How is the poem introduced? How is it concluded? What 
circumstances do the introduction and the conclusion reveal as to 
Byron's life at the time that the canto was written? 2. What are 
the three principal scenes of the poem? What are their relative 
lengths? 3. How does this canto look back upon the earlier cantos 
of Childe Harold* s Pilgrimage? 4. Does Byron speak of himself 
when he speaks of Childe Harold or is there an element of disguise? 
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5. What are the chief interests of the canto? What battles does he 
dwell upon? Point out passages of landscape description. 6. B)rron 
described himself when he wrote it as "half mad, between meta- 
physics, mountains, lakes, love inextinguishable, thoughts unuttera- 
ble, and the nightmare of my own delinquencies." Examine the poem 
from the points of view suggested in Byron's semi-serious comment. 
By metaphysics he probably meant the theory of the recondliatory 
powers of nature; study the passages embodying this idea. Does 
he succeed in his attempt to wring the secret from nature's heart? 
7. To what poets and literary men does Byron allude? How does 
the end of the canto look forward to the Fourth Canto? 

II. On the Introduction, stanzas i-xvi 

8. What device does Byron use to render the opening of the poem 
direct and startling? 9. How does the second stanza indicate Byron's 
{K>sition and state of mind? What similes does it contain? Com- 
pare them to the similes in the third stanza. Which are the more 
effective? Why? 10. What is the thought of the fifth stanza? 
Where else does it recur? 11. Apply the remarks in stanzas ix, x, 
and xi to Byron himself. Is he talking of himself? 12. Compare 
closely stanzas xii-xvi with stanzas cxi-cxiv. What are the differ- 
ences in the conception of character? Are there differences in mood? 
Which are the more courageous? The more sincere? 13. What 
figures of speech are found in stanzas xiv and xv? 

///. On Waterloo and Napoleon, stanzas xvii-xlv 

14. By what device does Byron introduce the subject of Waterloo? 
Select the epithets that he applies to Waterloo, to France, and to 
Napoleon. 15. Why does Byron regard the victory of Waterloo 
as fruitless? 16. Who was Harmodius? 17. Regarding stanzas 
xxi-xxviii as a complete poem on Waterloo, what aspect of the battle 
does it present? What portions are devoted to the premonitions of 
the fight? What to the fight itself? What effect is produced by the 
metrical irregularity of the ninth line of stanza xxi? How is the 
descriptive contrast. between battle and social gaiety brought out? 
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Find examples in stanzas zxiv and zxv of the selection of effective 
detail; of the general used for the particular. How is the effect of 
haste and confusion produced? What is the effect of the reference 
to the pibroch? What purpose in the account of the battle does 
stanza xxviii serve? Whom does Byron select from among the slain 
for special tribute? 18. Memorize stanza xxx. What is the beauty 
of the whole thought and of special images. What does B3rron say 
of those who have suffered overwhelming bereavements? 19. To 
what extent will Waterloo be remembered? 20. What according 
to Byron were the elements of contrast in Napoleon's nature? Where 
did Napoleon fail? What was the basis of his successes? How did 
Napoleon meet his reverses? Does Byron reprove Napoleon in 
stanza xl? in xli? 21. What is Byron's theory to accoimt for the 
manifestations of genius? How does B)rron himself fit into it? 
22. What is the final figure under which we are to view Napoleon? 

IV, On the Rhine to Switzerland, stanzas xlvi-bd 

23. What general prospect does Byron give of the Rhine valley? 

24. How does Byron recall the life of the old Rhine of feudal times? 

25. Do stanzas 1 and li rise to an effective height? 26. What is the 
piupose of stanzas lii-lv? To whom do they refer? 27. What is 
the subject of the lyric? When was it written? 28. Why should 'Byron 
have regarded Marceau as a patriot? What indication does the 
passage give of his own political sympathies? 29. How does Byron 
view the fall of Ehrenbreitstein? 30. What is Byron's meaning 
when he says that there can be no farewell to a scene like that of 
the Rhine? 

V. On the Alps and Switzerlandy stanzas Ixii-cxviii 

31. Why does Byron commend the victory of Morat? Explain 
the allusion to the " tombless host." What is the point of comparison 
between Morat and Marathon? Between Waterloo and Cannae? 
32. What impressed Byron about the site of Aventicum? What 
story does he refer to? Can you find other instances of Byron's 
sympathy with misfortune? z^. What personal emotions are re- 
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vealed by stanzas Ixviii-lxxv? Draw a careful outline of the thought 
of each of the stanzas. Do you find the thought elsewhere in the 
poem? 34. What descriptive phrases does Byron apply to Rousseau? 
What circumstances of Rousseau's life does he refer to? Is there any 
point to the comparison of Byron to Rousseau? Why were Rousseau's 
utterances like those of an oracle? 35. What is the subject of stanzas 
Ixxxi-lxxxiv? What is Byron's opinion as to the success or failure of 
that movement? Does he despair of the cause of liberty? 36. What 
is the course of the thought in stanzas Ixxxvi-xd? Are the 
later stanzas of the passage as beautiful as the first and second? 
Stanzas Ixxxvi-lxxxvii should be memorized. 37. How do stanzas 
xcii-xciii contrast with those which precede them? What did Byron 
find that was congenial to his own thoughts in the great storm in the 
Alps? 38. Comment upon the phrase ''wreak my thoughts upon 
expression." How is it appropriate to him as a poet? 39. Examine 
the whole passage of landscape poetry (stanzas Ixxxvi-xcviii) as to 
its structure, content, relation to the author. 40. . What is the purpose 
of stanza xcviii? 41. Consider stanzas xcix-civ as an ode to Clarens. 
What is Byron's conception of love as embodied in this passage? 
Where did Byron learn this conception of a pervasive spirit of love? 
42. What names are associated with Lausanne and Femey? How 
did the two men differ? how resemble each other? 43. Explain the 
meaning of stanza cix, lines 5-9. 44. Observe the effect of the def- 
inite point of view in stanza ex. 45. Who was the "fierce Cartha- 
ginian "? 46. What is Byron's attitude towards his work as expressed 
in stanzas cxi-cxii? 47. What is his final attitude towards the world 
as embodied in stanzas cxiii-cxiv? 48. What great personal loss 
does Byron lament in the final stanzas of the poem? From what 
source does he draw consolation? How was his prophecy fulfilled? 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto IV (Page 44) 

Bjnron completed the first draft, including 126 stanzas, of Ckilde 
Harold's Pilgrimage, Canto IV, between June 26 and July .20, 181 7. 
Between this time and January 7, 1818, when Hqbhouse took it to 
England for publication, it grew to 186 stanzas. Most of the added 
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parts were suggested by Hobhouse, who wrote an elaborate set of 
notes to the canto, and published, besides, a book of historical and ar- 
chaeological dissertations, entitled Historical Illustrations to the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold. ChUde Harold's Pilgrimage^ Canto IV, is per- 
haps the greatest example in literature of the poetical treatment of 
historical associations; and the distinction between it and the more 
purely descriptive earlier cantos is in large measure due to Hobhouse, 
whose interests were historical. Byron regarded Canto IV as a de- 
parture from the manner and subject-matter of Canto III, There 
were "no metaphysics" in it, he said, and it was free from the influ- 
ence of Wordsworth and Shelley. 

This difference between Canto IV and the earlier cantos is less 
noticeable in the first draft than in the additions. The list of the 
1 26 stanzas of the first draft will enable the student to compare the 
original with the additions and to see the subjects which appealed 
to B)rron's unaided poetical faculties. The subjects of the first 
draft are of personal significance to Byron, and are often less universal 
in their interests as subjects than are those of the additions. The 
first draft itself, however, shows differences irom the earlier cantos 
of Childe Harold. It pays more attention to sculpture, architecture, 
and, generally, to the works of man, than ever before. Byron was 
probably learning from travel and other experiences to take broader 
views of life. The following is a list of the stanzas of the first draft: — 

Stanzas i, iii-ix, xv, xviii-xxvi, xxx-xxxix, xliii-xlvi, xlviii-1, liii, 
Ixi-lxxix, Ixxxiil, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii-xcii, xcix-cviii, ex, cxi, cxv-cxix, 
cxxviii-cxxxiv, cxxxviii-cli, cliii-clxvi, clxxv, clxxvi, clxxiz, clzzz, 
clxxxiii-clxxxvi. 

The following list of subjects treated in Canto IV will serve to 
show the structure of the poem: — 

Venice, stanzas i-xix; Human Endurance (personal), xxrxxv; 
Nightfall near La Mira (landscape), xxvi-xxix; Arqua, xxx-xxxiv; 
Ferrara, xxxv-xli; Filicaja*s Sonnet, xlii, xliii; Sulpicius's Letter to 
Cicero, xliv-xlvii; Florence, xlviii-lxi; Lake Thrasimene, Ixii-lxv; 
the Temple of Clitumnus, kvi-kviii; the Waterfall of Temi, Ixix- 
Ixxii; the Apennines and the Country of Horace, Ixxiii-lnrvii; Rome, 
Ixxviii ff.; the Fate of Rome, bcxviii-kxxviii; Napoleon and the Cause 
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of Human Liberty, Ixxxix-xcviii; the Tomb of Caecilia Metella, xcix- 
civ; Roman Desolation, cv-cxxxii; the Curse of Forgiveness (personal) , 
cxxxiii-cxxxvii; the. Coliseum, cxxxviii-cxlvii; the Legend of the 
Roman Daughter, cxlviii-cli; Hadrian's Mole, clii; St. Peter's, cliii- 
clix; the Vatican, the Statue of Laocoon, the Apollo Belvidere, clx- 
clxiii; Sorrow at the Death of the Princess Charlotte, dxiv-clxxii; 
Nemi, clxxiii, cbcxiv; Alban Moimt, clxxv; his Sister's Presence 
(personal), clxxvi-dxxviii; the Ocean, clxxix-cbaadv; the Pilgrim's 
Farewell, clxxxv, dxxxvi. 

i, I. Venice. The famous Italian city of Venice was Byron's 
home for three years. He speaks of it in a letter to his friend the 
poet Moore in December, 1816, — "It is a poetical place and classical, 
to us, from Shakespeare and Otway. I have not yet sinned against 
it in verse, nor do I know that I shall do so." Venice, however, 
became a familiar subject in Byron's subsequent poetry. 

iy I. Bridge of Sighs: a bridge (built 1597) joining the palace of 
the Doge to the prison of the state. Byron, thinking it much older 
than it is, has in mind the tradition that, in the ancient days of 
Venice, many prisoners of state passed over it, never to return. 

i, 8. Winged Lion's: the Lion of St. Mark, symbol of Venetian 
power, which stood on the top of a beautiful column in St. Mark's 
Square. 

ii, I. Cybele: the mother of the goddesses, represented as wearing 
a mural crown. The sea is here thought of as crowned with the 
splendid towers of Venice. ' Note the wide sweep of B)n-on's imagina- 
tion as he portrays the gigantic. 

iii, I. Tasso's echoes are no more. This refers to the singing by 
the common people of stanzas from Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered^ a 
custom extinct, as Byron thought, since Venice had lost her liberties. 

iii, 5. Those days are gone. Compare Wordsworth's sonnet. 
On the Extinction of the Venetian Republic: — 

"Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee, 
And was the safeguard of the West: the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, — 

Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden City, bright and free; 
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No guile seduced, no forc6 could violate; 

And when she took unto herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 
And what if she had seen those glories fade. 

Those titles vanish, and that strength decay: 
Yet shall some tribute of regret be paid 
* When her long life hath reached its final day: 
Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 

Of that which once was great is passed away." 

iv, 4. Dogeless. The chief magistrate of the republic of Venice 
was called the Doge. After the city had lost its freedom, the office 
of the Doge was abolished, 1 797. 

iv, 6. Rialto: the middle group of islands between the shore and 
the mainland, the center of Venetian commerce; hence Byron speaks 
of its decay. 

iv, 6. Shylock: the principal character in Shakespeare's Merchant <ff 
Venice; the Moor is Othello, the hero of Shakespeare's play of that name. 

iv, 7. Pierre: the hero of Otway*s tragedy, Venice Preserved^ 
one of the most popular English plays during the late seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries. 

iz, 2. My ashes in a soil which is not mine. Stanzas iv to iz pre- 
sent the first of the frequent passages of personal feeling in the canto. 
Their frankness and general sincerity constitute one of the character- 
istic interests of the poem, particularly for those who study it as a 
revelation of Byron's personality. Byron was not always of the 
same mind with regard to burial in England that he is in this passage. 
See stanza x, lines i and 2, where he seems to refer to his own possible 
burial in Westminster Abbey. He tells his publisher Murray, in a 
letter, 1819, "I am sure my bones would not rest in an English grave." 
Byron's thought in the passage is this: He has taken refuge in fan- 
tasy until the beings of the mind have replaced the thoughts which 
troubled him. He can still do so, is doing so as he writes this page; 
but he will reject this means of consolation as unsound. He has 
already begun to employ his mind with an objective, foreign world; 
he has even become an aspirant for fame. 

z, 4-5. Spartan's epitaph: from Plutarch's M orals y the reply of 
the mother of Brasidas to those who praised her dead son. 
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zi, I. Spouseless Adriatic. On Ascension Day in the middle ages, 
the Doge used to "wed" the Adriatic, by casting a ring into its waters, 
in token of the league between Venice and the sea; the "Bucentaur" 
(line 3) was the state barge in which he rode. 

zi, 5. Lion: the winged lion which stands on a column in the 
Piazzetta, carried to Paris by Napoleon and afterwards restored. 

zi, 7. An Emperor sued. This refers to the submission to Pope 
Alexander III of Barbarossa, "the Suabian," at the Church of St. 
Mark in 11 77, after he had suffered defeat in his war against the 
papacy. 

zii, 2. An Emperor tramples. This refers to the sway of the 
Austrian emperor over Italy. Note Byron's zeal, here and elsewhere 
in the canto, for Italian liberty. 

zii, 7. Lauwine: German for "glacier" or "avalanche." It is 
singular number; B3rron makes it plural here and in stanza Ixxiii. 

zii, 8. Oh, for one hour of blind old Dandolol Henry Dandolo, 
Doge, 1 192-1205, ninety years old, led the Venetians on a crusade 
and captured Constantinople in 1204. The exclamation, "Oh, for 
one hour of Dundee!" was made by a Highlander at the battle of 
Sheriffmuir, 171 5, as he longed for the leadership of the brave Dundee. 

ziii, I. Steeds of brass: the bronze "Horses of St. Mark," on the 
porch of St. Mark's Chiurch, Venice. They are of uncertain date and 
workmanship; they are supposed to have been conveyed from Alex- 
andria to Rome by Augustus, and from Rome to Constantinople by 
Constantine. 

ziii, 3. Doria's Menace. Peter Doria, leader of the Genoese 
and Paduans at the battle of Pola in 1397, refused to grant terms to 
the defeated Venetians, declaring that they would "first put a rein 
upon those unbridled horses of yours, that stand upon the porch of 
your evangelist St. Mark." 

ziv, 3. Planter of the Lion. Pantaleoni was the nickname of 
the Venetians. Byron interprets it as "planters of the Lion," the 
standard of the republic. It is, however, more probable that the name 
was applied to the Venetians because of their frequent use of Panta- 
leone as a baptismal name. St. Pantaleon of Nicomedia, physician 
and martyr, was a popular saint in Venice. Hence, also. Pantaloon, 
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the Dame of a kind of comedy, and of the usual costume of the Vene- 
tians, preserved in ** pantaloon/' 

ziv, 6. Ottomite: Ottoman, of or pertaining to the Turks. 

ziV| 7. Candia: a city in Crete, defended by the Venetians for 
twenty-five years, 1644-1669, against the Turks. 

idv, 8. Lepanto's fight: a great naval victory of the Venetians 
over the Turks in 1571. The losses are estimated at 8,ocx) Christians 
and 30,000 Turks. 

zv, 3. Vast and sumptuous pile: the ducal palace. 

zv, 7. Foreign aspects: probably, Austrian officers. 

zvi, 3. Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse. The story to 
which this refers is told in Plutarch's Life of Nicias: Certain Athenian 
prisoners secured their liberty, after they had been captured at 
Syracuse, because they could repeat portions of the dramas of Eurip- 
ides, which were popular in Sicily. 

zvii, 4. Tasso: an Italian poet of the sixteenth century. See 
stanzas xxxvi-xxxix. 

xvii, 7. Albion. Byron censures England for its part in the Treaty 
of Paris, May 3, 1814, by which Lombardy and Venice were handed 
over to Austria. 

zviii, 5. Otway, etc. Ot way's Venice Preserved y romantic drama; 
Mrs. Radcliflfe's Mysteries of UdolphOy romance of terror; Schiller's 
Die GeisterseheTy romance of terror; Shakespeare's Merchant of 
Venice and Othello. The scenes of all of these works are laid in 
Venice. 

XX, I. Tannen: German, "fir trees"; probably the Alpine species. 

XXV, 3. A ruin amidst ruins. Byron finds in every aspect of de- 
generation and decay a type of his own life. His own experience 
has taught him that cares which do not kill the sufferer, themselves, 
in time, grow dead and mute (stanza xxii); but are subject, neverthe- 
less, to sudden resuscitation, perhaps by some slight detail of life 
(stanzas xxiii and xxiv). 

xxvi, 8. Thy wreck a glory. B)n:on here draws consolation from 
the beauty of desolation. In other words, he realizes, like Shelley, 
that beauty is a permanent existence. The mood of rapture in the 
presence of nature is the meetmg groimd of the two poets. Compare, 
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with this and the following stanzas, the following parallel passage 
from Shelley's Julian and Madallo: — 

"How beautiful is sunset, when the glow 
Of Heaven descends upon a land like thee, 
Thou Paradise of exiles, Italy! .... 

We stood 
Looking upon the evening, and the flood 
Which lay between the city and the shore 
Paved with the image of the sky — the hoar 
And a6ry Alps towards the north appeared 
Thro* mist, an heaven-sustaining bulwark reared 
Between the East and West; and half the sky 
Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 
Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 
Down the steep West into a wondrous hue 
Brighter than burning gold.'' 

zzvii, 4. Friuli's mountains: the Julian Alps northeast of Venice. 
The "Rhaetian hill" seems to lie westward in the track of the setting 
sun (xxviii, 4). Byron's note says, "The above description may 
seem fantastical or exaggerated to those who have never seen an 
Oriental or an Italian sky; yet it is but a literal and hardly sufficient 
delineation of an August evening (the eighteenth), as contemplated 
in one of many rides along the banks of the Brenta, near La Mira." 

xxviii, 7. Brenta: a small river which rises in the Tyrol, flows past 
Padua, and empties into the lagoon opposite Venice. La Mira is 
six or seven miles above the lagoon. 

XXX, I. There is a tomb in Arqua. It is that of Petrarch, "Laura's 
lover," who lived the last four years of his life at Arqua, and died there 
in 1374. Arqua is a small town about twelve miles southwest of 
Padua. Byron visited Arqua and saw Petrarch's "mansion and his 
sepulcher." 

xxxy 5. He arose to raise a language. Dante (i 265-1321), 
Petrarch (1304-1374), and Boccaccio (13 13-1375), the three earliest 
great poets of modem times, adorned, practically re-created, the 
Italian language. 

XXX) 6. His land reclaim. Petrarch wrote odes to Rienzi and 
others in behalf of Italian liberty. Petrarch wrote also a famous series 
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of somiets in cdebiatioo of his hopdess love for Laura; an alhisioii to 
this is found in "watering the tree" in line 8, whae the tree is the 
laurel, the s>'mbol of g^oiy, and where there is a play upcn the word 
•'Laura." 

XTTJii, 5. Idlesse: poetic or romantic idleness, one of the very few 
archaic words in this canto. Byron introduced a great many into 
the earlier cantos, where he was consciously imitating Spenser. 

zzzy, I. Ferraia: a dty near Padua and on the road to Florence. 
B>Ton visited it on April 18, 181 7, saw the gloomy memorials of 
Tasso, — the castle and the celL 

zzzy, 4-5. The antique brood of Este: Marquises of Tuscany, 
ruling in Ferrara after the twelfth century. Alphonso 11 (died, 1597), 
first befriended, and afterwards imprisoned the poet Tasso on the 
charge of lunacy, 
uxv, 8. Those who wore: Tasso and Ariosto. 
zzzvi, I. Tasso is their g^ory and their shame. The current 
story, accepted by B3Ton, is that Tasso was imprisoned by the Duke 
in the hospital of St. Anna, because he was in love with the Duke's 
sister, Leonora d'Este. The imprisonment b now thought to have 
been for political reasons, or, perhaps, from a genuine belief that the 
poet's violence and passion were due to insanity. 

zzxvii, zzxviiL These stanzas may be r^arded as specimens of 
Byron's extraordinary powers of invective. 

xzxviii, 6, 7. Cruscan quire. The Cruscan Academy censured 
Tasso's great poem, Jerusalem Delivered; the French critic Boileau 
also spoke disparagingly of Tasso and ridiculed the popular taste for 
his works. His criticisms are written in rimed couplets often in- 
harmonious, hence B3Ton*s reference to "creaking l3Te." 

xl, 3. The Bards of Hell and Chivalry: Dante, the "Tuscan 
Father," whose Inferno, a part of the Divine Comedy, presents the 
poet's vision of the nether world; and Ariosto (1474-1533), the author 
of Orlando Furioso, a romance dealing with the stories of Charlemagne 
and his knights. The "Southern Scott" is Ariosto; the "Northern 
Ariosto" is Sir Walter Scott Byron feared, needlessly, that Scott 
miglit not like being compared to Ariosto, although it was intended 
as a compliment. 
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xli, I. Lightning. This stanza refers to the fact that the bust of 
Ariosto in Ferrara was struck by lightning, and a crown of iron laurel 
leaves melted from its brow. This occurred before its removal from 
the Benedictine church to the library of Ferrara. 

zlii, zliii. These stanzas are a fairly close translation of a famous 
sonnet by a Florentine poet, Filicaja (1642-1704). 

xiiv, 2. Roman friend. Byron's note: ^^The celebrated letter 
of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero, on the death of his daughter, describes 
as it then was, and now is, a path which I often traced in Greece, 
both by sea and land, in different journeys and voyages. 'On my 
return from Asia, as I was sailing from Mgina. towards Megara, I 
began to contemplate the prospect of the countries around me: 
/Egina was behind, Megara before me; Piraeus on the right, Corinth 
on the left: all which towns, once famous and flourishing, now lie 
overturned and buried in their own ruins. Upon this sight, I could 
not but think presently within myself, Alas! how do we poor mortals 
fret and vex ourselves if any of our friends happen to die or be killed, 
whose life is yet so short, when the carcasses of so many cities lie 
here exposed before me in one view.' " Observe how the influence 
of this passage again comes out in the great stanzas on Rome further 
on in the canto; particularly in stanzas Ixxviii and cxxx ff. 

zlvii, I. Italy. Note here the recurrence and enforcement of the 
chief political theme of the canto, the hope of Italian independence. 

zlviii, 2. Etrurian Athens: Florence on the Arno, a home of the 
arts, as Athens once was. 

zlviii, 8-19. Luxury of Commerce. Byron's idea is that the pre- 
eminence of Florence in the art and literature of the Renaissance, 
or revival of arts and letters in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, was based upon and fostered by a "Luxury of Commerce." 

zliz, I. Goddess. This refers to the world renowned statue, 
the Venus de Medici, in the UflBizzi Gallery at Florence. 

li 7. Marble mart. Byron makes an indignant attack upon the 
collectors and venders of ancient sculpture in a poem called The 
Curse of Minerva. His scorn here is for those who bury the appre- 
ciation of art in a smattering of technical knowledge. 

lif I, Paris, the "Dardan Shepherd" referred to above, gave the 
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prize of beauty, the golden apple, to Venus; out of this decision grew 
the Trojan War. 

li, 2. Anchises: the father of ^Eneas. 

li, 3-10. These lines paraphrase a passage in Lucretius, De Natura 
Rerum ("On the Nature of Things"): "Mars, who often flings him- 
self into thy lap quite vanquished by the never-healing wound of 
love; and then with upturned face and shapely neck thrown back 
feeds with love his greedy sight, gazing, goddess, open-mouthed on 
thee; and as backward he reclines, his breath stays hanging on thy 
lips." 

UL Love, like music, can raise a "mortal to the skies" and "bring 
an angel down." In this stanza there is, perhaps, an intended obscu- 
rity in the confusion of ideas, which are thrown out for the reader 
to shape for himself as best he will or can. (From Mr. £. H. Cole- 
ridge's note.) 

liv, I. Santa Croce's holy precincts. "The church of Santa Croce 
contains much illustrious nothing. The tombs of Machiavelli, Michael 
Angelo, Galileo Galilei, and Alfieri, make it the Westminster Abbey 
of Italy." (Byron in a letter to Murray, April, 181 7.) 

liv, 7. Angelo's: Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475-1564), an emi- 
nent Italian painter and sculptor. 

liv, 7. Alfieri's: Italian dramatist (i 749-1803); B3rron speaks of 
him elsewhere as "the bard of freedom" and "the great name of the 
age." 

liv, 8. Galileo: Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), a famous Italian as- 
tronomer and scientist. 

liv, 9. Machiavelli's: Machiavelli (1469-15 27), a Florentine 
statesman and political writer, from whose works are drawn the 
theory and method of absolute monarchy. 

Iv, 9. Canova: an Italian sculptor (i 757-1822). 

Ivi-lviii. The all Etruscan three. Dante, bom in Florence, died 
at Ravenna and was buried there in the Church of S. Francesco. 
His bones were moved twice and then placed in the reconstructed mau- 
soleum there in 1780. Therefore, as in the case of Scipio Africanus, 
his country, which had been ungrateful to him, does not contain his 
grave. Petrarch was not bom in Etruria, his parents having been 
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banished two years before his birth. Petrarch was crowned in Rome 
in 1341; hence "laureate brow." His grave at Arqua was rifled in 
1630. Boccaccio, the "Bard of Prose," is thought to have been born 
at Certaldo, a town eighteen miles southwest of Florence, in 1375. 
He spent the greater part of his life in Florence; but died at Certaldo 
and was buried there. His sepulcher was removed and thrown 
aside in 1783. Ignorance and bigotry seem to have caused this act 
of desecration. 

liz, 3. Cassar's pageant. Byron means Tiberius Caesar, who would 
not suffer the busts of Brutus and Cassius to be carried in the public 
funeral of Junia, wife of Cassius and sister of Brutus, because Brutus 
and Cassius had taken part in the assassination of Julius Caesar; 
but, as Tacitus remarked in his Annals ^ Brutus and Cassius were 
the more conspicuous that their busts were not to be seen. 

Ix, 4. Merchant-dukes. " I went also to the Medici chapel — fine 
frippery in great slabs of various expensive stones, to commemorate 
fifty rotten and forgotten carcasses." (Byron in a letter to Murray, 
April, 1 81 7.) Note in this and the foregoing stanzas Byron's power 
in the expression of fiery indignation. 

Izi, 2. Amo's dome. The Duomo or Cathedral at Florence with 
its wonderful adornment of sculpture and stained glass, is probably 
meant here or, possibly, the UflSzzi art gallery. 

Ixi, 3. Rainbow sister: painting. 

Izii, 2. Thrasimene's lake: the scene of a great victory of Han- 
nibal over the Romans. The Romans were cut off by Hannibal 
in the pass, "defiles," between the mountain and the lake. 

bdii, 5-lziv, 9. An earthquake reel'd unheededly away, etc. 
These fine lines refer to an incident recorded by Livy in his account 
of the battle. 

Ixv, 7. A name of blood: Sanguinetto, from Latin sanguis y 
"blood," a small creek flowing through the battlefield and emptying 
into the lake; so called from the streams of blood with which it was 
once discolored. 

Izvi, I. Clitumnus. A dilapidated temple in a most beautiful 
situation near Foligno is supposed by Byron to be the ancient shrine 
of the river-god Clitumnus. 
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Ixvi, 5. Milk-white steer. The waters of some rivers were sup- 
posed to have the power to make the cattle that drank from them 
white. Virgil attributes this power to the Clitimmus. 

bdz, I. The roar of waters, etc. : the waterfall of Temi, formed by 
the Velino, a tributary of the Tiber. Bjrron's note says: "I saw the 
Cascata del Marmore (Marble Cascades) of Temi twice, at difiterent 
periods — once from the summit of the precipice, and again from the 
valley below. The lower view is far to be preferred, if the traveler 
has time for one only; but in any point of view, either from above or 
below, it is worth all the cascades and torrents of Switzerland put 
together." 

bdx, 8. Phlegethon: a river of fire in the lower regions. 

Ixxii, 3. An Iris: a play of prismatic colors, like the rainbow, 
formed by the rays of the sun upon the spray of the cataract. 

Izxiii, 6. Jungfrau: a peak of the Bernese Alps, thought un- 
climbable. 

Ixziii, 9. Chimari: a town and region, now Kimara, between the 
ancient countries of Epirus and Macedonia, north of Greece. 

Ixxiv, I. Acroceraunian: derived from two Greek words meaning 
"summit" and "thunderbolt," hence "Thunder Hills." 

ixxiv, 2. Parnassus: a mountain of ancient Greece, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses. 

Ixxiv, 5. Ida: a famous mountain in northwestern Asia Minor, 
near the site of ancient Troy. Byron has seen it from the plain of 
Troy; hence "with a Trojan's eye." 

Ixxiv, 6. Athos: a mountain in Turkey in Europe, on the north 
shore of the yEgean Sea. 

ixxiv, 6. Olympus: a moimtain in Thessaly, fabled as the seat of 
the gods. 

Ixxiv, 6. ^tna: a volcano in northwestern Sidly. 

Ixxiv, 6. Atlas: a lofty mountain system in northwestern Africa. 

Ixxiv, 8. Lone Soracte's height. Byron has seen all the famous 
mountains of classical antiquity except Soracte; this mountain is 
celebrated in the works of Horace. Byron did not like Horace when 
he read him in school, and was punished for his mistakes; even Soracte 
brings back unpleasant memories. 
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Izzviii-lzzxii. Rome. The apostrophe to Rome is, with the possi- 
ble exception of that to the ocean at the end of the canto, the finest 
rhetorical passage in the canto. The personification of Rome is 
ambitious and elaborate, and it may fail to carry you with it in its 
bold sweep. Byron's feeling for the poetry of history finds nowhere 
a more adequate expression. 

Izxiz, I. The Niobe of nations. Niobe was the daughter of Tanta- 
lus; her pride in her children provoked Apollo and Diana to slay them, 
and to change Niobe herself into stone. Byron thinks of Rome as 
the mother of the many nations springing out of the Roman Empire; 
hence as the "lone Mother of dead Empires." The idea may have 
been suggested to Byron by the beautiful ancient statues of Niobe 
and her children which may be seen in several places in Italy. 

Izzix, 5. The Scipios' tomb. The tomb of the great Roman family 
of the Sdpios was discovered near the Appian Way in 1780. The 
bones which it contained were soon dispersed. 

Ixzx. The following catalogue of the calamities of Rome is de- 
rived from Mr. E. H. Coleridge's note on the passage: A. D. 410, in- 
vasion of Alaric, Goth; 455, Genseric, Vandal; 472, Ricimer, Sueve; 
537, Vitiges, Dalmatian; 546, Totila, Goth; 756, Amulph, Lombard. 
In 426, Theodosius, a Christian, mutilated many temples. Many 
of the popes despoiled or transformed temples for the ornamentation 
of churches. Other Christian destroyers were: — A. D. 1004, Robert 
Guiscard; 1167, Frederick Barbarossa; 1527, Constable Bourbon. 
In 1082-1084, Emperor Henry IV burnt a great part of the city. 
In addition to all these external and violent destructive agencies, 
are the great changes and transformations wrought by modem im- 
provement. 

Izzzi. Note the obscurity and the complication of structure in 
this stanza; also the mixture of metaphors. Apparently, the subject 
of "wrap" is "night of ages" and "night of Ignorance." Rome is 
a "desert," through which we "steer," "stumbling" over mistaken 
recollections in ou)* search for antiquarian details; when we think 
we have found them, they turn out to be a "mirage." 

bcodi, 5-7. Tally's voice, etc. Cicero, Virgil, and Livy are the 
abiding memorials of Rome. Compare with this the consolation 
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that Byron derives from the beauty of decay at Venice and from its 
literary associations. 

Izzziii, 2. Sylla. This stanza and the next present the figure of 
Sulla (or Sylla), the Roman dictator, his victories and his resignation 
of power; with great appropriateness Byron compares Sulla (stanza 
Ixxxv) to Oliver Cromwell, the leader of the English Puritans in the 
Civil War of the seventeenth century. 

Izzxv, 8. Victory and death. "On the 3rd of September Crom- 
well gained the victory of Dunbar (1650); a year afterwards he ob- 
tained his 'crowning mercy' of Worcester; and a few years after 
(1658), on the same day, which he had ever esteemed the most fortu- 
nate for him, died." (Byron's note.) 

Izzzvii, I. Statue. The statue of Pompey of the Spada Palace, 
here referred to, is no doubt a genuine portrait of Pompey; but can- 
not with certainty be identified with the statue in the Curia, at 
whose base Caesar was assassinated. 

Izzzvii, 7. Nemesis: retribution, fate. 

Izzzviii, 2. She-wolf: the bronze "Capitoline Wolf," a statue pre- 
served in the Capitoline Museum, the "dome" (line 3). It is thought, 
from an injury to the wolf's right leg, to be the same statue which 
Cicero said in his third oration against Catiline had been struck by 
lightning. 

Izzziz, 8. One vain man: Napoleon. "For assuredly we dwell 
on this action (Waterloo), not because it was gained by Blucher or 
Wellington, but because it was lost by Buonaparte — a man who, 
with all his vices and his faults, never yet found an adversary with a 
tithe of his talents (as far as the expression can apply to a conqueror) 
or his good intentions, his clemency or his fortitude." (From Byron's 
note on stanza clxxxi.) 

zc, 8-9. Alcides ... at Cleopatra's feet The story of Caesar's 
passion for Cleopatra is compared to the story of Hercules with the 
distaff. Hercules, " Alddes," sold as a slave to Omphale, dressed him- 
self like a maiden and spim wool, while Omphale wore the lion's skin. 

zci, I. And came» etc. Venij vidi^ vici ("I came, I saw, I con- 
quered"), was blazoned on litters in Caesar's triumphal procession 
after his victory at the battle of Zela, B. C. 47. 
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zci, 2. Flee. B3Ton means *'fly towards/' 

zcii-zcvilL This passage is one of the most perfect expressions 
of Byron's, love of political liberty. The effect of the first great 
revolutionary struggle had been to rivet more closely than ever the 
chains of absolutism. The second milder, more effective effort se- 
cured political liberty for most of Europe. Byron and Shelley be- 
longed to the second movement. Their struggle was against the 
reaction towards the old aristocratic order that set in after the failure 
of the French Revolution. ■ Compare with stanza xcvii the following 
words of Lord Morley: "Nowhere else (save in Byron) do we see 
drawn in such traits that colossal figure, which has haunted Europe 
these four score years and more, with its newborn passion, its half- 
controlled will, its constant cry for a multitude of blessings under 
the single name of Freedom." 

zcvi, 2. No champion and no child. In Coleridge's report of one 
of Pitt's speeches. Napoleon is referred to as "the child and champion 
of Jacobinism"; and the expression became current as a description 
of Napoleon, who was regarded as at once the product and the pro- 
ducer of those conditions of violent and unreasoning opposition to 
legitimate government known as Jacobinism. 

zcvi, 4. Pallas: the Greek goddess of Wisdom, who sprang full 
armed from the head of Jove. 

zcvi, 8. Washington. See also a eulogy of Washington in the 
Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte in this volume; Washington is there 
called the "Cincinnatus of the West." 

zcvii, 7. Base pageant. Byron refers to the adjustment of the 
terms of peace among the powers after the overthrow of Napoleon, 
the general result of which was the restoration of old boundaries 
and the old conditions of absolute monarchy. 

zcviii, 1-2. These lines are the motto of Shelley's Ode to Liberty. 
Compare the familiar lines from Byron's Giaour: — 

"For Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won." 

zdz, I. Stem tower: the tomb of Caecilia Metella on the Appian 
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Way, a circular structure sixty-five feet in diameter on a square 
pedestal. 

ci, 4. Cornelia: a Roman matron, the mother of the Gracchi. 

ci, 5. Egypt's graceful queen: Cleopatra. 

cii, 8. Hesperus. The hectic flush upon the ^'consuming cheek'' 
is the harbinger of death, as the evening star is the harbinger of 
night 

ciii, 8. Thus much alone we know. The inscription on the front 
of the sepulcher is CiECILLE. Q. CRETICI. F. METELLiE. 
CRASSI ("Caecilia Metella, daughter of Quintus Creticus, wife of 

Crassus"). 

cvi, 9. What are our petty griefs? Note the frequent recurrence 
of this idea. It is Byron's fundamental personal emotion in this 
canto. 

evil, 9. Imperial Mount: the Palatine Hill, a mass of indistinguish- 
able ruins when Byron saw it. 

cviii, I. Moral. Byron's note quotes Conyers Middleton's Lije 
of Cicero to the effect that Rome has run its gamut from civilization 
through wealth, luxury, corruption, degeneracy, to barbarism; 
thus ^returning to the condition in which Britain was in the time of 
Cicero. 

ciz, 9. The golden roofs: the roofs of Nero's Domus Aurea 
("golden house"), which were overlaid with plates of gold. 

ex, 2. Nameless column. Byron means a column in the Fonun, 
long unidentified, but now thought to have been erected in 608 A. D. 
in honor of the Emperor Phocas. 

ex, 6. Titus or Trajan's: arch of Titus or pillar of Trajan. 

ex, 8. Apostolic statues. The column of Trajan is surmounted 
by a statue of St. Peter; that of Aurelius, by one of St. Paul. The 
"ashes" referred to are those of Trajan. They are supposed to have 
reposed within a gilded globe in the hands of the statue of Trajan 
displaced by Pope Sixtus V. in 1588. 

c;ui, 1-5. The rock of Triumph: the site of the temple of Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus on the Capitoline Hill, not known in Byron's 
time. Two rival sites are still pointed out for the Tarpeian Rock. 
Byron probably has in mind the story of M. Manlius, the savior 
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of the Capitol from the Gauls in B. C. 390; he was condemned for 
treason in B. C. 384 and thrown down the Tarpeian Rock. 

cziii, 9. Venal voice. This refers to the hired orators of the cor- 
rupt times in Rome. 

cxiv, 5. Rienzi: the "Last of the Tribunes," a Roman of the 
fourteenth century who sought to free Rome from the dominion of 
the nobility. He met with great success and was proclaimed tribune 
in 1347. He assumed regal airs,and splendor and was, accordingly, 
banished after eight months. Again in 1354, after years of wandering 
and captivity, he returned to Rome and to power. He was slain 
during a revolt that year. B3n:on's admiration for him is extrava- 
gant as was that of Bulwer-Lytton, who wrote about Rienzi a his- 
torical novel called Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes, 

cxiv, 9. Ntuna: Numa Pompilius, the Roman Lawgiver. 

czv, I. Egeria: a nymph who met Numa nightly at a foimtain and 
instructed him in wisdom and in law. See stanza cxviii. Compare 
also the following stanza from Tennyson's Palace of Art: — 

"Or hollowing one hand against his ear, 
To list a foot-fall, ere he saw 
The wood-nymph, stay'd the Ausonian king to hear 
Of wisdom and of law." 

czv, 5. Nympholepsy. One who had beheld a nymph was, ac- 
cording to the Greeks, henceforth beside himself, being possessed 
with an impossible ideal. 

cxvi, I. Fountain. Byron, following, as he thought, Juvenal, de- 
scribes the "Grotto of Egeria" beyond the Sebastian gate. The 
actual site of Egeria*s fountain is supposed to be near the Metro- 
nian gate. 

cxxiii, I. Who loves, raves. Compare the Latin proverbs: 
Amantes, amentes sunt ("Lovers are madmen"), and Amare et sapere 
vix deo conceditur ("To love and be wise is scarcely granted even to 
a god"). 

cxzv, 9. The dust we all have trod. Byron's reflections on love 
and fame, ambition and avarice, death and circumstance, in the 
foregoing stanzas, gradually take on, as he remembers his own de- 
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formity and his own misfortunes in love, a more personal and a more 
and more despairing tone. This stanza may be regarded as a pre- 
monition of the great outburst of individual passion in stanzas 
cxxx-cxxxvii. 

cxxvi, 4. Upas: an East Indian tree of the grape-fruit family, 
said to disseminate poison. 

cxxvii, 2. Abandonment of reason. "At all events, I trust, what- 
ever may be the fate of my own speculations, that philosophy will 
regain that estimation which it ought to possess. . . . Philosophy, 
wisdom, and liberty support each other; he who will not reason is a 
bigot; he who cannot, is a fool; and he who dares not, is a slave." 
(From Byron's note, quotation from Sir William Drimunond's Aca- 
demical Questions.) 

cxxviii, 4. Coliseum: the great Flavian Amphitheatre, built for 
gladiatorial combats and other spectacles. The first, second, and 
third stories of the Coliseum were built on arches; hence "Arches 
on arches," line i. 

cxxx, 2. Adomer of the ruin. This refers to the flowers and shrubs 
which in Byron*s day grew upon the ruins of the Coliseum. 

cxxx-czxxviii. This great appeal to time and fate can be best 
understood from the point of view of Byron*s life. CkUde Harold^ 
Canto IV, is not merely the poetry of locality and history. From that 
point of view this passionate personal utterance is out of place. 
When you look upon personal feeling as the basis and moving cause 
of the poem, this passage becomes intelligible. Byron alludes to the 
wrongs which he felt that he had suffered from his wife and her 
family and from the public, who had sided with Lady Byron in 
the marital diflBiculties. 

czxzii, 2. Nemesis: the idea of unfailing retribution, as it appeared 
in Greek tragedy. 

czxiui, 4-5. Furies . . . Orestes. Orestes was pursued by furies 
from land to land, because he had slain his mother, Clytemnestra. 

cxzxiii, 4. Just weapon. See note to Canto Illy cxvii, i. 

czxxv. This stanza, however slight a justification Byron may 
have had for speaking so of his wrongs, is a marvel of lyrical inten- 
sity. 
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czzzviii, I. Dread power: the spirit of the past with its soothing 
influence. 

czxxix. Note the strain of bitter pessimism. In the first draft of 
Canto IV this stanza followed cxxxiv, which sets the tone of bitter- 
ness for it. The intervening stanzas are an afterthought; they are 
gentler, more pathetic, more philosophic. 

czzziz, 5. Circus: the circular enclosure, surrounded on all sides 
by tiers of seats, — used by the Romans for chariot races, games, 
and gladiatorial spectacles. 

czl, I. Gladiator. Byron describes the statue of the dying Gaul in 
the Museum of the Capitol. He follows the traditional idea that it 
represented a dying gladiator; it has been described as a "wounded 
man dying who perfectly expressed what remained of life in him." 

czli, 1-2. He heard it ... far away. Matthew Arnold selects 
these lines as illustrative of Byron's "strong and deep sense for what 
is beautiful in human action and suffering." He adapts line 5 humor- 
ously in his apostrophe to Oxford, in the preface to his Essays in 
Criticism. He thinks of his Alma Mater as the resort of the sons of 
the aristocracy, — "There are our young barbarians all at play." 

czli, 6. Dacian mother. The inhabitants of the Roman province 
of Dada, along the Danube, were noted for their warlike character. 
When they were captured, therefore, they were compelled to fight 
in the circus. 

cxlii, 6. The playthings of a crowd. " When one gladiator wounded 
another, he shouted, *He has it,* Hoc hahet or Habet, The wounded 
combatant dropped his weapon, and advancing to the edge of the 
arena, supplicated the spectators. If he had fought well, the people 
saved him; if otherwise, or as they happened to be inclined, they 
turned down their thimibs, and he was slain." (From Hobhouse's 
note; he refers to a similar mercy shown the bull in the Spanish bull 
fights.) 

czliii, 2. Walls, palaces, half-cities have been rear'd. Materials 
for many buildings in Rome were taken from the ruins of the 
Coliseum. 

czliv, 6. The bald first Caesar's head. "Suetonius informs us 
that Julius Caesar was particularly gratified by that decree of the 
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senate which enabled him to wear a wreath of laurel upon all occasions. 
He was anxious, not to show that he was the conqueror of the world, 
but to hide that he was bald. A stranger at Rome would hardly 
have guessed at the motive, nor should we without the help of the 
historian." (Byron's note.) 

czlv. 1-3. While stands the Coliseiimy etc. ''This is quoted from 
Beda in Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ as a proof 
that the Coliseum was entire, when seen by the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims 
at the end of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century." 
(From Byron's note.) 

czlvi, 9. Pantheon: now a Christian church, formerly a temple 
dedicated to all the gods. The great rotunda of the Pantheon, 
143 feet high and 142 feet in diameter, is the work of the Emperor 
Hadrian, A. D. 120-124. The portico with its sixteen Corinthian 
colunms may go back to Agrippa with whose name it is inscribed, 
but it was removed and put together again by Hadrian. 

czlvii, 9. Honor'd forms: busts of distinguished men in the Pan- 
theon. 

czlviii-cli. These four stanzas refer to the story of a Roman 
woman who kept her imprisoned father alive, feeding him by stealth 
in the manner Byron describes, and, as a reward for her filial piety, 
obtained his pardon. i£lius, according to legend, dedicated a temple 
to Pietas ("Piety") on the scene where the woman once dwelt. The 
cell now shown is beneath the Church of S. Nicola in Carcere ("St. 
Nicholas in Prison"). 

. cli, I. Fable of the Milky Way. Mercury held up the infant 
Hercules in order that he might drink in divinity from Juno's breast; 
she pushed Hercules away; and drops of milk, falling into space, 
became a multitude of tiny stars forming the Milky Way. 

clii, I. Hadrian's Mole: Hadrian's mausoleum, now the Castle 
of St. Angelo. There is built, upon a basement 247 feet square, a 
circular structure i,coo feet in circumference, and upon this there 
was, originally, a cone of earth covered with evergreens. 

cUii, I. The vast and wondrous dome: that of the Church of St 
Peter, to which this and the next six stanzas refer. 

cliii, 4. The Ephesian's miracle : the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 
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The foundations of the second Temple of Artemis, the sixth wonder 
of the world, were not unearthed until 1870. Bjrron's experience, 
probably, was the exploration, in March, 1810, by him and Hob- 
house, of the ruins of a great g}muiasium near the port of the city, 
which he thought was "Diana's marvel." 

cliii, 7-9. Sophia's bright roofs: the mosque of Santa Sophia at 
Constantinople, built as a Christian church but long used as a mosque 
by the "usurping Moslem." 

cliv, 4. Zion's desolation: the destruction of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem by the Roman Emperor Titus. 

clyiy I. Thou movest, etc. As the eye becomes accustomed to 
the details and proportions of the building, the sense of its vastness 
increases. It is as if you had begun to climb the mountain and the 
dazzling peak seemed to be close at your head, but as you ascended, 
it receded. In both cases the eye has been deceived by gigantic 
elegance, by the proportion of parts to the whole. (Adapted from 
Mr. E. H. Coleridge's note.) 

clZy 2. Laocoon's torture: a famous group of marble statuary in 
the Vatican. It represents the Trojan priest, Laocoon, with his 
two sons, enfolded in the coils of two serpents, as described by Virgil. 
This group was regarded in Byron's time as the supreme achievement 
of ancient art. 

clzi, I. Lord of the unerring bow: the statue of Apollo Belvidere, 
also in the Vatican. Montorsoli restored the left hand holding a 
bow and the right forearm of the statue falling, as of an archer who 
has just shot an arrow. According to modem critics, the statue 
should have in the left hand an aegis or shield, not a bow. 

dxiiiy 2. The fire which we endure: the life or soul. 

cbdv, I. Pilgrim of my song. Byron had always objected to the 
identification of himself with the Childe Harold of his poem. In 
this stanza he seems to admit that he and the "Pilgrim" are one and 
the same. In the two stanzas following he declares that he has had 
enough of this form of expression. His passion and the intensity 
of his interest are such that he can no longer act an assumed part. 

clzvi, 9. Fardels: burdens, a word kept alive by the line from 
Hamlet's soliloquy, "Who would these fardels bear?" 
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dzvii-dxxii. Hark! forth from the abyss, etc. Byron expresses 
in these stanzas the grief of the British world at the death in child- 
birth, on November 6th, 1817, of the Princess Charlotte Augusta, 
wife of Leopold of Saxe-Coburg and only daughter of the Prince 
Regent. If the child had lived, it would have been in the line of 
succession to the British crown. Note how deeply Byron still feels 
for England and her welfare. 

clzxi, I. Sleeps well. Compare Macbeth, act iii, scene ii, lines 

22-23: — 

"Duncan is in his grave; 
After life's fitful fever he sleeps well." 

clzxiy 2. Reek of popular breath. Compare Coriolanus, act iii, 
scene 2, lines 1 21-122: — 

"You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate 
As reek o' the rotten fens." 

clxd, 6. Strange fate. "Many died on the scaffold; Elizabeth, 
of a broken heart; Charles V, a hermit; Louis XIV, a bankrupt 
in means and glory; Cromwell, of anxiety; and 'the greatest is behind,' 
Napoleon lives a prisoner.. To these sovereigns a long but superflu- 
ous list might be added of names equally illustrious and imhappy." 
(Byron's note.) 

clxxiiiy I. Lo, Nemit The poet takes his stand upon the stunmit 
of the Alban Hills. He beholds Nemi, a lake occupying a volcanic 
crater in the mountains; surrounded by hills on every side, it is en- 
tirely free from the sea winds. It was formerly called "Diana's 
Looking-glass." Its unrufl3ed waters seem to Byron like cherished 
hate, as contrasted with the open fury of the neighboring ocean. 

clzxiv. Byron looks from the summit of Monte Cavo in the Alban 
Hills. He sees the ocean, the Tiber, and the Latian coast, the scene 
of the latter half of Virgil's Mneid. This explains his reference to 
"arms and the Man," a translation of Arma virumque, the first words 
of the Mneid. At Byron's right, north of the Alban Hills, is Tuscu- 
lum, where Cicero "reposed." Horace's "Sabine farm" was twenty 
miles to the northeast. 
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dzxy, 5. Midland ocean: the Mediterranean Sea. 

dzxy, 8. Calpe's rock: Gibraltar. 

clxxvi, I. The blue Symplegades: two island rocks, one on the 
European, the other on the Asiatic side, of the Bosphorus where it 
joins the Black Sea, the "Euxine" of the preceding stanza. This and 
the preceding stanza are reminiscent of the earlier wanderings of 
Childe Harold, narrated in Childe Harold* s Pilgrimage^ Cantos I and 
//. 

clxxvii-clxxviii. In stanza clxxvii Byron longs for the companion- 
ship of his sister Augusta; see Introduction. Stanza clxxviii is in 
the mood of a portion of Canto III, and is comparable to it in the 
splendor of its lyrical interpretation of nattfre. It is here that Byron's 
genius resembles that of Wordsworth and Shelley. Stanza clxxviii 
will illustrate for you what is meant by saying that nature has power 
to reconcile us to our human lot; see also lines 5-9 of stanza clxxxvii. 
Both stanzas were sent to England for insertion after the poem was 
completed. It will be seen that the connection is less close with 
stanza dxxix because of this afterthought, though, perhaps, the 
abrupt introduction of the great apostrophe to the ocean is more 
effective. 

cbadZy I. Ocean. This begins one of Byron's most powerful and 
most characteristic poetic passages. It can be profitably compared 
with great and typical utterances of other poets; such as Wordsworth's 
Tintem Abbey, Shelley's Ode to the West Wind, and Keat's Ode to a 
Cretan Urn. 

dzzx, 9. Lay: a grammatical license for '4ie." 

dzzxiy 9. Armada's pride: the great fleet of the Spanish Armada, 
which sailed against England in 1588, was destroyed partly by tem- 
pests and partly by the English fleet. 

dzzxiy 9. Trafalgar: a cape on the southwest coast of Spain, the 
scene of the great naval victory of the English over the French 
(1805), where the English admiral Nelson lost his life. "The gale 
which succeeded the battle of Trafalgar destroyed the greater part 
(if not all) of the prizes — nineteen sail of the line — taken on that 
memorable day." (From Byron's note.) 

dxzziv, I. And I have loved thee, Ocean ! Byron's fondness for 
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swimming was a lifelong characteristic, and his poetry of the sea 
appears everywhere. Compare the opening lines of Canto III. 

clxzzv-clzxzyi. My task is done, etc. These stanzas of valedic- 
tory seem particularly sincere and kindly. Byron has followed his 
"Pilgrim" through four cantos from Spain to the Euxine, and from 
Belgium to Rome, leaving him, after the mighty address to the sea, 
still a pilgrim with ''sandal-shoon" and "scallop-shell." This is 
Byron's thin disguise which deceives neither here nor elsewhere; 
for ChUde Harold is not a fictitious pilgrimage, nor a collection of 
fine descriptive passages, "purple patches," on nature and civiliza- 
tion, but a great lyrical expression of Byron's mind and heart. 

• 

Questions on "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage," Canto IV 

I. On the Canto as a Whole 

I. Make a list of the passages which show: (i) Personal feeling 
on Byron's part (e. g., xvii, cxxxiv); (2) B3n:on's characteristic 
interests, — history (e. g., xi, Ixxix), beauty of nature (e. g., xxxii, 
cxxix), human h'berty (e. g., xxxix, cxli). 2. Satisfy yourself as to 
what extent the mood, subject-matter, and structure of the whole 
poem are determined by the first draft, as indicated in the beginning 
of the notes. Are the ideas of the nothingness of human works, 
the beauty of decay, and the immortality of beauty to be found in 
the first draft? Determine whether each passage added to the first 
draft is (i) an afterthought appropriate to the place (e. g., clxxxi, 
clxxxii), (2) an amplification (e. g., xvi), (3) a new subject in keeping 
with the materials of the poem (e. g., lix, Ix), (4) an interpolation 
imconnected with the poem (e. g., clxvii-clxxii). Does Byron's 
feeling rise to higher levels in the additions than in the first draft 
(e. g., Ixxxv-lxxxvii)? 3. Does Byron appeal in his descriptions to 
the eye only, or to other senses also? 4. Topics for study: — Byron's 
reminiscences, digressions for the expression of personal feeling, art 
and architecture in the poem, monuments of tyranny in the poem, 
political allusions, landscape and natural beauty, consolation from 
nature, the beauty of decay, the transitory quality of human works, 
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the poetry of history, the poetry of freedom, contemporary political 
allusions, B3rron and other poets. 



n. Venice to Rome, stanzas i to Izxvii 

5. Trace Byron's itinerary. To what subject does he devote most 
space? 6. Describe Byron's love for Venice. What was its origin? 

7. What was the condition, commercial and political, of Venice in 
Byron's time as compared to earlier days? How had the Venetians 
lost their freedom? How was the city ruled when Byron wrote? 

8. What beauties of art and architecture does B3n:on mention? 9. What 
are the literary associations of Venice? What Italian poet does 
B3n:on regard as especially the bard of Venice? 10. What symbols 
does B3rron present to suggest the decay of Venetian glory? 11. Note 
that the stanzas on Venice are followed by a passage of beautiful 
landscape poetry; what is the emotional effect of the calm evening 
scene? 12. Where does the Pilgrim next appear? What interest 
has Arqua for Byron? 13. Tell the story of "Laura's Lover"; see 
the longer passage further on in the canto. What treatment did 
Tasso meet at the hands of the rulers of Ferrara? Note B3rron's 
ability to express scorn and vituperation. 14. What other poets are 
compared to Tasso? 

15. 'Byron crosses the ridge of the Apennines, the backbone of Italy, 
and travels fifty miles or more from Ferrara to Florence; he marks 
the transition by paraphrasing two passages from the works of other 
authors (see notes). What are the passages? What is the purport 
of the passages taken together as regards Italy? 16. By what details 
does Byron indicate that Florence is a city of the beauty of the fine 
arts? 18. What buildings does Byron mention? 18. How has 
Florence treated her poets? Who were they and when did they 
live? 19. Who fought at the Battle of Lake Thrasimene? What 
circumstance of the battle does Byron recall? How is the carnage of 
the day still kept in mind? 20. Reproduce Byron's description of 
Clitumnus and the waterfall of Temi. 21. What reminiscences 
does Byron give of the mountains he has seen? When did he see them? 
aa. Why does Byron remember Horace with so little pleasure? 
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m. Rome, stanzas Izxviii to cbdv 

23. What effect does contemplating the fate of Rome have upon 
Byron as regards his own troubles? (See stanzas Ixxviii, cxxxi- 
cxxxvii.) 24. Explain "Niobe of Nations." 25. How does Rome 
achieve immortality through her writers? 26. What are the points 
of comparison between Sulla and Cromwell? 27. What are the 
points of comparison between Caesar and Napoleon? 28. How does 
Washington differ, according to Byron, from other great national 
leaders? 29. Does Byron despair of human freedom? 30. What are 
Byron's reflections at the unknown woman's grave? 31. In the 
passage depicting the chaos of old Rome, stanzas cvii-cxiii, what 
details does Byron introduce? 32. Who was Rienzi? 33. Imagine 
stanzas cxv-cxxvii taken out of their context; read and discuss them 
as a complete poem. 

34. How are beauty and ruin blended in the Coliseiun? For what 
purposes was the Coliseum used? How has the cruelty of the Roman 
Circus been avenged? How does Byron describe the inmiensity 
and the permanence of the Coliseum as a building? 35. What other 
buildings in Rome does Byron mention? How does he indicate the 
overpowering effect of the magnificence of St. Peter's? 36. What 
is the story of Laocoon? 37, Why should Apollo be called the ''Lord 
of the imerring bow"? 

rV. The End of the Pilgrimage^ stanzas clxv to clxxxvi 

38. Why does Byron identify himself with Childe Harold? Why 
should he ever have objected to the identification? 39. What great 
national sorrow does Byron lament? Does it seem to you to be a 
beautiful and sincere tribute? 40. What was Byron's point of ob- 
servation for the last descriptive stanzas? 41. What reminiscences 
do these stanzas contain of Byron's earlier travels? 42. What is 
his feeling of love for nature and dependence upon it, as expressed 
in stanzas clxxvii-clxxviii? Can you find other parts of the poem 
which express the same thought? 43. In what respects does the 
ocean, as presented in the great apostrophe, contrast with the land 
which Byron has described in the foregoing stanzas? 44. By what 
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detail does Byron describe the unchangeability, impassivity, and 
irresistibility of the ocean? 45. What is your last glimpse of the 
\ "Pilgrim"? 

r 

Note on the Meter of '* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage " 

Ckilde Harold's Pilgrimage is written in the Spenserian stanza, a nine 
line stanza used by Edmund Spenser in his poem Tke Faerie Queene, 
Each of the first eight verses of the stanza will be found to contain five 
accented or stressed syllables. Each stressed syllable is preceded by 
an unstressed syllable, and the two taken together are called a foot, 
in that form, an iambic foot; there are thus five iambic feet in each 
line. The ninth line contains six iambic feet, and is usually called 
an Alexandrine. There are three riming sounds in each stanza. 
The first riming sound appears in the first and third verses; the second, 
in the second, fourth, fifth, and seventh verses; the third, in the sixth, 
eight, and ninth verses. The rime scheme may be represented by 
ab<ibbcbcc. 

The subject of Childe Harold is very simple, and the Spenserian 
stanza in which it is written requires, for its best effect, very simple 
syntax. All obscurities are, therefore, to be regarded as blemishes. 
Work out the stanza form of several stanzas which you admire. 
Accustom your ear to the sound of these stanzas. Describe the 
cadence of the last long line. Observe the places where Byron has 
carried the sense on from one stanza to another (e. g., IV, vii-x). 
Do you find such passages difficult to follow? Are there any cases 
of this in Canto III? Select a number of what seem to you to be the 
most effective stanzas in the poem; examine these to see whether 
there are any serious complexities of syntax, whether the sense goes 
over from one stanza to another, and how the long, slow, contem- 
plative, last line of the Spenserian stanza is employed. 

The Prisoner of Chillon (Page 109). 

Byron wrote The Prisoner of Chillon in two dajrs, near the end of 
June, 1816, at a small inn at Ouchy, on Lake Geneva, Switzerland, 
where he and Shelley were delayed by rainy weather. They were 
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traveling together along the lake and had just visited the Castle of 
Chillon. It iras the sight of Frangois Bonnivard's cell beneath that 
fortress which inspired Byron to write the poem. Monuments of 
tyranny and oppression had always a powerful effect upon him. 

"The Chateau de Chillon is situated between Clarens and ViUe- 
neuve, which last is at one extremity of the Lake of Geneva. On 
its left are the entrances of the Rhone, and opposite are the heights 
of Meillerie and the range of the Alps above Boveret and St. Gingo. 
Near it, on a hill behind, is a torrent: below it, washing its walls, 
the lake has been fathomed to the depth of 800 feet, French measure: 
within it are a range of dungeons, in which the early reformers, and 
subsequently prisoners of state, were confined. Across one of the 
vaults is a beam black with age, on which we were informed that the 
condemned were formerly executed. In the cells are seven pillars, 
or, rather, eight, one being half merged in the wall; in some of these 
are rings for the fetters and the fettered; in the pavement the steps 
of Bonnivard have left their traces. He was confined here several 
years. It is by this castle that Rousseau has fixed the catastrophe 
of his H61o!se, in the rescue of one of her children by Julie from the 
water; the shock of which, and the illness produced by the immersion, 
is the cause of her death. The chateau is large, and seen along the 
lake for a great distance. The walls are white." (Byron's note.) 

B3rron knew little of the actual story of Bonnivard. He says in 
a note to the first edition: ''When this poem was composed, I was 
not sufficiently aware of the history of Bonnivard, or I should have 
endeavored to dignify the subject by an attempt to celebrate his 
courage and his virtues." The story of Francois Bonnivard (1493- 
1570) is very different in tone and significance, as you will see below, 
from that of the Prisoner of Chillon. Byron seems to have been 
influenced by the account in Dante's Inferno of the pitiful death by 
starvation of Ugolino and his three little children. Medwin says that 
Shelley pointed out the parallel between the two and said that, with- 
out the story of Ugolino, Byron would never have written The 
Prisoner of Chillon, 

Franfois Bonnivard, hereditary prior of St. Victor, a monastery 
outside the walls of Geneva, was a republican who took part with the 
Genevese in an attempt to gain the independence of the city from 
Duke Charles HI of Savoy. He was imprisoned at two differ^t 
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times, first, for two years at several different places, and secondly, 
for six years (i 530-1 536) at Ghillon. He spent the last four years 
in the cell described in the poem. He was then liberated by the Ber- 
nese and h'ved for many years the vigorous and varied, not always 
admirable, life of a man of his time. He was, nevertheless, a scholar 
and a patriot. 

The Prisoner of Chillon must, therefore, be regarded as an imag- 
inary character, much like the other creations of B3nx>n's pen. He 
has the same qualities of bravery, love of liberty, scorn of oppression, 
that you find in Childe Harold and in the heroes of their romances; 
but with this difference, — the Prisoner of Chillon is more of a poet 
than they usually are; he loves nature and his fellow men more ar- 
dently. This is equivalent to saying that he reflects Byron's softer, 
finer mood, the mood in which B3n:on shows the poetic influence 
of Wordsworth and Shelley. Nowhere does Byron resemble Words- 
worth more than he does in this poem, both in single lines and in 
the bare, simple manner of the whole. This influence came to Byron 
largely through Shelley, who was an admirer of Wordsworth. The 
two poets had been reading and discussing Wordsworth before The 
Prisoner of Chillon was written. The reviews pointed out at the time 
that B3nx)n had paid the hated Wordsworth poetry the tribute of 
imitation; and the charge doubtless angered Byron; at any rate he 
soon declared his independence. 

Event is not the principal interest of The Prisoner of Chillon; 
the situation, or that which has resulted from the event, is the princi- 
pal thing. That this should be true is characteristic of romantic 
poetry, the kind of poetry that Byron and most of the poets of his 
time wrote. You are called upon to feel the strangeness of the at- 
mosphere, to imagine life in the dungeon of a mediaeval castle at 
the time of religious and political persecution, to consider the situa- 
tion of the castle itself beside the waters of a most beautiful mountain 
lake. This is the very stuff of romanticism, the characteristic ma- 
teriab of Scott, Coleridge, and Byron. 

"I never saw," says Shelley, "a monument more terrible of that 
cold and inhuman tjnranny, which it has been the delight of man to 
exercise over man." 
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It is largely from the place itself that the perfect unity of the poem 
results; from the place where the scene is laid and from the point 
of view of the Prisoner as Byron develops it psychologically. Nor 
is unity the only structural excellence. It will be found that each 
of the irregular strophes presents an episode, or aspect, of the Pris- 
oner's situation and experience, arranged climactically as the mono- 
logue proceeds. There is little action, and the poem ends in a quiet 
strain of pure pathos. It is lyrical and dramatic rather than epical; 
that is to say, it is chiefly concerned with the expression of feeling 
and situation, not with the narration of action. The Prisoner of 
Chillon has, moreover, great technical excellence. It is bold, straight- 
forward, wonderfully realistic in manner. Nowhere does Byron 
employ the four beat ballad couplet with greater dexterity. You can 
discover a reason for every variation of meter. (See on page 222, the 
"Note on the Meter of The Prisoner of Chillon and of Mazeppa") 

i. The first stanza presents the Prisoner and his hereditary allegi- 
ance to the cause of liberty. 

i, 1-3. My hair is gray. "Ludovico Sforza, and others. — The 
same is asserted of Marie Antoinette's, the wife of Louis the Sixteenth, 
though not in quite so short a period. Grief is said to have the same 
effect; to such, and not to fear, this change in hers was to be attrib- 
uted." (Byron's note.) 

ii. A description of the prison; the effect of long imprisonment 
upon the Prisoner. 

ii, 27. Seven pillars. "We passed on to the Castle of Chillon and 
visited its dungeons and towers. These prisons are excavated be- 
low the lake; the principal dungeon is supported by seven columns, 
whose branching capitals support the roof. Close to the very walls, 
the lake is 800 feet deep; iron rings are fastened to the columns." 
(From Shelley's Six Weeks Tour.) 

ii, 44. I cannot count them o'er. This suggests the mentally 
deadening effect of the long captivity. 

iii. The earlier days of the captivity of the brothers. 

iii, 63. Our voices. The poet suggests by the hollow, failing voices 
of the brothers that their environment is overpowering them. 

iv. The youngest brother, — a beautiful, gentle-spirited youth. 
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V. The middle brother, — a "hunter of the hills," a strong spirit 
which soon withered in captivity. 

vi The castle. 

vi, 108. Depth. The depth of the lake beside the castle is vouched 
for, but it seems doubtful if the prison was ever really below the 
surface of the lake. It is now about ten feet higher than the level of 
the water. 

viL The death of the middle brother. He is buried in a shallow 
grave hollowed out in the floor of the dungeon. 

viii. The youngest brother sickens and dies. Bonnivard is left 
alone. 

viii, 168. His martyred father's dearest thought. Everything 
binds the Prisoner's afifections to his youngest brother. Byron in- 
troduces his own feelings for race and family into his hero. 

viii, 177. To see the human soul take wing. Byron was a master 
in depicting sudden death and physical suffering and struggle. 

ix. Bonnivard's despair. 

iz, 235. I had no thought, no feeling. Note throughout this part 
of the poem Byron's imaginative realization of the Prisoner's blank, 
half-conscious misery. 

X. The visit of the bird. This is the turning point of the poem. 
This and the following three stanzas are Wordsworthian in their 
dependence upon nature. The relief that comes over the Prisoner 
is also like that of the Ancient Mariner when he looks upon the 
beautiful sea creatures. 

xi. The Prisoner's condition in the cell is bettered. 

xi, 309. And tread it over every part. "I had so much leisure for 
walking that I wore in the rock which was the pavement a track 
or little path, as if it had been made with a hammer." (From Bonni- 
vard's narrative.) 

xii-xiii. The Prisoner's reconciliation to his lot. Nature has con- 
soled him. 

xiii, 339. White-wall'd distant town: Villeneuve, or some other 
town on the other side of Lake Geneva from the Castle of Chillon. 

xiii, 341. A little Isle. "Between the entrances of the Rhone and 
Villeneuve, not far from Chillon, is a very small island {lie de Paix); 
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the only one I could perceive in my voyage round and over the lake, 
within its circumference. It contains a few trees (I think not above 
three), and from its singleness and diminutive size has a peculiar 
effect upon the view." (Byron's note.) The island is artificial and 
only about two centuries old. 

zili, 360. The darkness of my dim abode. Observe the change 
of the point of view, — the sudden contrast between the outside world 
and the dark prison. 

xiv. Bonnivard is set at liberty. This stanza presents an unusual 
ending for a narrative. Our whole attention is centered, not on action, 
but on the psychic condition of the Prisoner. In fact, though pathos, 
mental struggle, and physical suffering are almost nowhere more 
powerfully depicted, they find in the poem no issue in appropriate 
action. 

xiv, 381-8. With spiders, etc. The example of the spiders and 
the mice serves to indicate Bonnivard's mental state. Similarly 
throughout, one of the chief merits of the poem is Byron's S3anpa- 
thetic entrance into the life of the Prisoner. 

Questions on "The Prisoner of Chillon" 

I. Where did Byron get the story of The Prisoner of ChiUon? 
2. In what circumstances did he write the poem? 3. Why has the 
Prisoner suffered imprisonment? 4. What physical effect has his 
imprisonment had upon him? What mental effect? 5. What has 
been the fate of his family? 6. Describe the talk of the brothers 
while they were chained to their pillars. 7. Describe the Prisoner's 
two brothers. 8. Where is the Castle of Chillon situated? 9. Which 
brother dies first? Why does he first succumb? 10. How did the 
youngest brother die? What was his nature? What effect does his 
death have upon the Prisoner? 11. Describe the Prisoner's mental 
desolation. 

12. How does the bird's song affect the Prisoner? Why? 13. Why 
is this the turning point of the poem? Could the Prisoner have lived 
through his misery but for some such influence? 14. What other 
soothing and healing influences from nature came to the Prisoner? 
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15. How do the Prisoner*s jailers treat him after the death of his 
brothers? 16. How does he spend his time? 17. What could the 
Prisoner see from his window? After reading the pitiful accounts 
of the deaths of the brothers, can you perceive the gentle consoling 
effect of the beauty of this landscape? Has not the Prisoner made 
terms with the hardness of his lot? — Explain. 18. Can you find the 
idea of the consolation afforded by natural beauty also in Ckilde 
Harold? 19. Who were the Prisoner's friends during his later days 
in prison? 20. What is the final state of mind of the Prisoner? 
Do you think that he can ever take full part in the world's life again? 



Mazefpa (Page 133) 

Byron mentioned Mazeppa as almost finished in a letter to Moore 
from Venice, September 24, 1818, and there is no doubt from this 
correspondence that it was ready for transmission to England by 
November of that year. It was published in June, 1819, with 
Venice; an Ode. It is interesting to note that Byron was writing, 
about the same time, the first canto of Don JuaUj which closely 
resembles a portion of Mazeppa. 

Bjnron's source was Voltaire's History of Charles XII, three quota- 
tions from which he published without comment as the "Advertise- 
ment" of the poem. These quotations, which are in French, relate 
that, after the battle of Poltava, in 1 709, where Charles XII of Sweden 
was overthrown by Peter the Great of Russia, Charles became a 
fugitive in company with his ally, the Cossack chieftain Mazeppa, 
whom the Czar had made a prince of the Ukraine. Among the hard- 
ships that the king suffered was that of wandering in a wood at 
night and sleeping beneath a tree. In setting his story, Byron imag- 
ines that the king observes that the Cossack chieftain takes his 
hardships as a matter of course, particularly, that, in spite of their 
situation, Mazeppa grooms his horse with the utmost care, and ac- 
cordingly remarks upon Mazeppa's horsemanship. Mazeppa answers, 

"HI betide 
The school wherein I learned to ridel" 
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This provokes the king to inquire further; and Mazeppa, to com- 
fort the unhappy monarch, tells the story of his youth. He had been 
a p)age at the court of John Casimer, King of Poland, and there had 
fallen in love with the wife of a neighboring Polish nobleman. He 
was seized by the jealous husband and bound to the back of a wild 
horse of the steppes. The horse when loosed sped back to his native 
plains, with Mazeppa upon its back, and there died of exhaustion just 
as it had found a herd of its "desert-born" companions. Mazeppa, 
dying of pain and hunger, was rescued by Cossack peasants, among 
whom he rose afterwards to fame and leadership. The portion of 
the poem given in this volume begins with line 358, just as Mazeppa 
is bound to the unbroken steed. 

The true story of Mazeppa differs slightly from Voltaire's account, 
but it need not concern us here. Victor Hugo has written a poem on 
the subject of Mazeppa, in which Byron's trouble, suffering, and 
final release, to find himself raised to poetic kingship, are typified 
in the story of Mazeppa. The theme has also been used for several 
novels and dramas by other writers and for a musical composition 
by Franz Liszt. 

Mazeppa shows Byron's genius as a ballad writer. It has rapidity 
and variety of metrical movement, concreteness and telling directness 
of diction, and conspicuous presentation of action, of superhimian 
endurance. In spite of the wide sweep of his romanticism in setting 
and event, Byron has entered so fully into the experiences of his hero, 
called up so vividly the details of his situation and his sufferings, that 
the poem is in the truest sense realistic. Byron seems to have taken 
the suggestion of the dreary wastes over which the horse flees from 
Voltaire, who speaks of "deserts, marshes, immense forests." 

iZ| 3. Ukraine: a district north of the Black Sea, inhabited by 
the Cossacks. 

ix, 12. Desert-bom. Observe the condensation and suggest! veness 
of this epithet. 

z, 18-33. Away I — away 1 — my breath was gone, etc. The met- 
rical regularity of the first nine lines suggests the wild speed of the 
start. The meter is varied in the lines (27-31) where Mazeppa 
turns to hurl back curses at his tormentors. 
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X, 36. I paid it well in after days. Observe Mazeppa's frank ad- 
vocacy of the doctrine of revenge. He does not mean to let his hearers 
believe that he has let his wrongs go unrequited. The modern idea 
of the Superman and the exaltation of brute force finds expression 
in Mazeppa and in other Byronic heroes. Incidentally, Byron could 
not have introduced this explanation appropriately if he had waited 
imtil later in the poem. 

zi, 66. Away, away, my steed and I. The repetition of '' Away, 
away" serves to end the digression by recalling to our minds Mazeppa 
and his plight. This section gives us the early stages of the flight, 
the bewilderment and the sharp physical p)ain of the rider. 

^9 73* Wild plain . . . forest black. ^'As you go east from 
Grodno to the Borjrsthenes you find marshes, deserts, and great 
forests." (From Voltaire's History of Charles XII.) 

xi, 80. Spahi: the Turkish cavalryman. 

xi, 97. My swoll'n limbs from their agony. Note the variation 
in the meter in lines 94-98. Byron changes from the usual couplet 
rime to a linked rime (abaccb; see Note on the Meter of The Prisoner 
of CkUlon and Mazeppa) j as if to suggest the physical struggle of the 
captive to free himself from his bonds. Byron shows in this passage 
and in mapy other places in the poem, his great ability in depicting 
physical suffering. The pain from his lameness in boyhood might 
have taught him something of it. 

xiL External aspects of the flight. 

xii, 118. A lifeless red. The wild disorder of Mazeppa's mind 
is seen in his feeling that the lifeless red leaves of autumn 
are like "stiffened gore upon the slain." Compare Tennyson's 
Maud: — 

"I hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 

Its lips in the field above are dappled with blood-red heath." 

xii> 135. Wolves. The pursuit by wolves enforces the great ex- 
ternal fear. 

xiL Internal or subjective aspects of the flight. 

ziii, 174. Cold, hunger, sorrow, shame, distress. The enumera- 
tion in this verse serves to clarify the reader's mind, to restore him 
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to his point of view. We do not mind digression in narrative if we 
are brought sharply and clearly back to the main thread. 

ziii, i8i. Beneath its woes a moment sunk. Note the want of 
logic in this sentence. The reason he gives might rather have been 
expected to keep him from sinking. 

ziii, 182-201. The earth gave way, etc. Language could hardly 
go further in depicting dizziness than it does in this passage; see 
particularly lines 187-188. 

xiv, 226. River's gushing tide. Mazeppa is brought to life by 
the shock of the cold water, as his horse swims the river. Note the 
appeal to physical sensation in his return to consciousness. 

zv, 244-247. With glossy skin . . . bank. Observe the vividness 
of the picture of the horse struggling up the bank. The meter con- 
tributes to the effect; the assonance, or likeness in sound, of "reeling" 
and ''reeking/' themselves words of strong physical appeal, in the 
second line, the long, slow, straining, third line, and the abruptness 
of the fourth line, where ''repelling bank" seems to echo the plunging 
of the horse. 

zvi. This section, the meter of which is slow and monotonous, 
depicts the weariness of the horse and the long tediimi of the night. 

xviL The climax of the ride, — the death of the steed just as he 
has reached his goal. 

zvii, 307. Werst, or verst: a Russian measure of distance, two-thirds 
of a mile. 

zvii, 316-351. A trampling troop ... a human eye. With the 
description of the troop of wild horses compare Shakespeare's "race 
of youthful and unhandled colts" in the Merchant of Venice, act v, 
scene i, lines 70 ff. It would be worth while to study Mazeppa through 
in order to observe Byron's knowledge of horses, their natures, 
movements, and characteristics. This description of the untamed 
herd reminds one of the war-horse in Job, xxxix, 19-25. 

zvii, 361-405. And there from mom till twilight bound, etc. This 
passage on death is characteristic of Byron; his principal proposition 
is contained in lines 379-383. For other passages on the contempla- 
tion of death, see Chiide Harold, Canto IV, stanzas ix, x, dii; also, 
particularly, The Prisoner oj Ckillon, stanza vii. 
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zviii. This stanza depicts, with the same strong physical associa- 
tion as before, the gradual fading out of consciousness from the 
mind of Mazeppa. 

xviii, 413. Raven. We had the wolf earlier in the story; the 
raven, his ancient companion in romance, appears here. 

xiz, 439. I woke. Mazeppa awakes in perfect peace and tran- 
quillity, with a vision of beauty before him, and surrounded by human 
kindness and compassion. The meter responds to the contrast by. 
becoming softer and more musical, as Mazeppa describes the minis- 
trations of the Cossack maid. 

XX, 490. Me — one day o*er their realm to reign I "The horse 
which was from the Ukraine country returned thither bearing Ma- 
zeppa half dead with hunger and fatigue. Some peasants came to his 
rescue; he lived a long time amongst them, and distinguished himself 
in several raids against the Tartars. The superiority of his eye gave 
him great consideration among the Cossacks. His constantly grow- 
ing reputation obliged the Czar to make him Prince of the Ukraine." 
(Translated from Byron's "Advertisement.") 

XX, 498. Borysthenes: the river Dnieper. 

Questions on "Mazeppa " 

I. When did Byron write Mazeppa? 2. Where did he get the 
story? 3. What is the first scene in the episode of the ride? 4. De- 
scribe the horse. 5. What spirit does Mazeppa show towards his 
enemies? 6. What is the situation between the horse and his rider 
in the early stages of the flight? 7. Describe the panorama of stanzas 
xii and xiii. 8. What is the mental state of Mazeppa at this time? 
9. How is Mazeppa revived? 10. Tell how the horse swims the 
river. II. How does stanza xvi describe in detail the condition of 
horse and rider? How does the verse form respond to the description? 
12. Describe the herd of wild horses. How are they led? 13. How 
does Mazeppa confront the approach of death? 14. What associa- 
tions are introduced wi th the wolf and the raven? Have you ever heard 
any stories in which they played a part? 15. What is the emotional 
effect of the single lovely star that Mazeppa sees as he sinks into 
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unconsciousness ? Does it symbolize the relief that is coming, do you 
think? i6. What detail is introduced into stanza xix? 17. How 
does it contrast with what has gone before? 18. What is Mazeppa's 
subsequent history? 19. Can you think of any allegorical interpre- 
tations of Mazeppa? 

Note on the Meter of "The Prisoner of Chillon" and op 

"Mazeppa" 

The meter of the Prisoner of Chillon and of Mazeppa is what is 
called four-stressed iambic verse; it is rimed in couplets. Each 
line contains four accented or stressed syllables, and each stressed 
syllable is preceded by an unstressed syllable; thus in each line are 
formed four iambic feet. One way of expressing this is by the group 
4XJ, in which 4 denotes the number of feet, x the unstressed and a the 
stressed syllables of the iambic feet. The rime, according to the 
method explained in the Note on the Meter of Childe Harold, might 
be expressed by aabbcCy etc. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the meter and rime follow this scheme without variation. It would 
be intolerably monotonous for the verse to be unvaried. 

In The Prisoner of Chillon there is a particularly free variation 
in the meter. You often find ax instead of xa; or, in other words, 
a trochaic instead of an iambic foot. This occurs most freely in 
the first foot of the line. See, for example, line 30: — 

"Dim with a dull imprisoned ray." 

Byron' more frequently, however, produces the trochaic effect 
by writing, as the first foot of the line, a single accented syllable; 
or, as it is called, a truncated first foot. For example, see line 20: — 

"Proud of Persecution's rage." 

Then you may also have xxa^ or the anapestic foot, as a substitute 
for the ordinary xa. See, for example, line 27: — 

"There are seven pillars of Gothic mould." 

Other substitutions in the meter are also freely made, and the 
rime scheme is no less -freely varied. Instead of the simple couplet 
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rime, aabhcc, etc., we frequently find quatrain rimes, ababf as in 
the opening lines of the poem, and abha, as at the end of the fifth 
stanza, or of linked rimes; as, for example, in the sixth stanza. 

The important thing for the student to observe is that Byron in- 
troduces these variations appropriately. The theory of the intro- 
duction of variety into the uniform measure of a poem like The 
Prisoner ofChUlon is this: — Each variation serves* not only to relieve 
monotony but also to emphasize situation, to retard the even flow 
of the verse long enough for the mind to comprehend the significance 
of the thought, or, sometimes, to suggest by its movement a picture 
to the mind of the reader. Examine, for example, stanza x. The 
stanzas preceding it are almost uniform. The life of the Prisoner 
has had no breaks in it except those of exceptionally poignant suffer- 
ing. The lyrical quatrain describing the coming of the bird is like 
the introduction of a new theme in music; and so of the two other 
quatrains in the stanza. The variation at the end of the stanza is 
a linked rime, in the form abba. It is slower, sweeter, more contem- 
plative; it suggests the relief in the poor Prisoner's heart, a relief 
which the song of the bird has brought him. 

What has been said in the preceding paragraphs, of the verse form 
and its variation for artistic purposes in The Prisoner of Chillon, 
is true also in the case of Mazeppa. The longer passages of straight 
narrative are in four stressed iambic verse rimed in couplets. Ex- 
amples of this will be found in stanzas xi, xii, and xiii. When on the 
other hand, there is passion, interruption of the even flow of narrative, 
or, above all, the lyrical expression of suffering, as in stanzas xvi, xvii, 
xviii, and xix, the meter and the rime are freely varied. The verse 
of Mazeppa is steadier, clearer, and more masterful than that of 
The Prisoner of Chillon^ as if the years intervening between the two 
poems had made Byron more certain of himself. 

Maid of Athens (Page 138) 

Written at Athens in 1810. The "Maid of Athens" whose beauty 
the poem celebrates is supposed to have been Theresa Macri, eldest 
of three daughters of a former vice-consul at Athens. Byron and 
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Hobhouse lodged with the mother who was a widow, and Byron in 
a letter to Drury declares himself in love with all three of them, — all 
of them "under fifteen," he says. 

i, 6. ZonJ fuw, (ras ayairio: a Romaic expression of tenderness; 
Byron translates, "My life, I love you I" — "which,'* he says, "sounds 
very prettily in all languages." 

ill, 15. Token-flowers. "In the East (where ladies are not taught 
to write) flowers, cinders, pebbles, etc., convey the sentiments of 
the parties, by that universal deputy of Mercury — an old woman. 
A cinder says, *I bum for thee*; a bunch of flowers tied with hair, 
*Take me and fly,*** etc. — (From Byron *s note.) 

iv, 21. Istambol: Constantinople. 

Know Ye the Land (Page 139) 

This lyric is the first nineteen lines of The Bride of Abydos. They 
were written as an afterthought and in different measure, four foot 
anapestic (^xxa; see metrical notes), from the rest of the poem. The 
first line and the tone of the lyric were no doubt suggested, directly 
or indirectly, by Goethe's famous l5Tic, "Kennst du das Land wo 
die Citronen bliihn?** 

8. GOl: the rose. (Byron*s note.) 

Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte (Page 139) 

In a letter to Moore, dated April 9, 1814, Byron made one of his 
many declarations that he would write no more poetry, — "No more 
rime for — or rather, /row me. I have taken my leave of that stage, 
and henceforth will mountebank it no longer.** The next day he 
writes Murray that he has written an "ode on the fall of Napoleon — 
anonymously — if he likes." The poem, sixteen stanzas long, was 
issued immediately. Its authorship was no secret frorii the first. 
Stanzas xvii, xviii, and xix were not published during Byron's life- 
time, though they are for us the most interesting in the poem, and 
serve to complete it and give it a constructive meaning. Without 
them it is a poem of complete disillusionment and disappointment 
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The poem is unjust to Napoleon. His own proclamation shows that 
he regarded his abdication as a personal sacrifice in the cause of 
European peace. A far more adequate presentation of the figure 
of Napoleon than that of this 6de is the one which follows the ac- 
count of the battle of Waterloo in Childe Harold^ Canto III^ stanzas 
xxxvi-xlv. It is broader, truer and more reflective, and better 
workmanship. A passage in Childe Harold^ Canto IV j Ixxxix-xcviii, 
which should be read in connection with these two, expresses with 
some bitterness a later phase of Byron's disappointment with Na- 
poleon and the French Revolution. 

i, 8. Miscalled the Morning Star. Compare, ''How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!" — Isaiah, xiv, 12. 

iii, 23-4. That spell . . . breaks never to unite again. Is this 
a correct figure of speech? 

iii, 26. Pagod. ''Out of town six days. On my return, foimd my 
poor little pagod, Napoleon, pushed off his pedestal; — the thieves 
are in Paris." (Byron's Journal.) 

iv, 29. The rapture of the strife: "Certaminis gaudia*' — the ex- 
pression of Attila in his harangue to his army, previous to the battle 
of Chalons, given in Cassiodorus. (Byron's note.) 

vi, 46. He who of old would rend the oak: Milo, victor in the 
Olympian games of the 6th century, B. C. "Like Milo he would rend 
the oak; but it closed again, wedged his hands, and now the beasts, 
lion, bear, down to the dirtiest jackal — may all tear him. " (Byron's 
Journal,) 

viiy 55. The Roman: Sulla. The germ of this stanza and of the 
two which follow is found in Byron's Journal: — "I mark the day! 
Napoleon Buonaparte has abdicated the throne of the world. 'Ex- 
cellent well.' Methinks Sylla did better; for he revenged and re- 
signed in the height of his sway, red with the slaughter of his foes — 
the finest instance of glorious contempt of the rascab upon record. 
Diocletian (Roman Emperor, 284-305 A. D.) did well too — Amurath 
(the Turkish Nero, 1611-1640) not amiss, had he become aught ex- 
cept a dervise — Charles the Fifth, (Emperor of Germany and King 
of Spain, 1600-1658) but so so — but Napoleon, worst of all." 

viii, 65. Quickening spelL Byron had "potent spell" which he 
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ahered in proof, because it was "a vile phrase,'^ ''meant 
''commoiiplace," and ''Rosa-Matildaish.'* 

▼ffiy 67. An empire lor a celL Charies V resigned his t iM»pitmm 
and empm in 1555 and entered a mooasteiy at Placentia, Spaki 

zffi, 109. FtoodAnstria'sinoiinifid flower: MazkLoiiise,wtfeflf 
Napoleon. 

ziT, 11& SaDen Ue: Elba. 

ZIT9 125. Corinfli's pedacogoe. The tynmt, Dknysos tlK 
Younger, twice banished from Syiacuse, retired to Connth wheR 
be opened a school for tfarhing boys to read. ''DioaysRB at 
Cdrinth was yet a King to this." (Byron's JoMntalJ^ 

XT, 127. Captive's cage: the cage of Rajairr, by order of Tamer- 
lane. An account of Tanieriane*is caging of the captured mona i dt 
Ba jazet b given in Marlowe's TamUntHahu, Part /, act iv, srmc 2. 

ZTy 131. Like be o€ Babykm. This refeis to the riud i gw of Xeb- 
uchadnezzar recounted in Damdj iv, 35. Is the line grammatical? 

zfiy 136. Thief of fire: Promethean 

zvDy 150. Mareogo: an Itafian viOage, the scene of Napoieoa's 
defeat of the .\ostrians in i&xx 

zffii, 160. The star, tfie stringt ^^ cresL Byron seems to have 
taken these detaib from a ''fine print" by RaphaH Mixi^ien of 
Napoleon in his imperial robes^ kxifcing ''as if he had been hatched 
in them," of which he had recently be co me possessed. 

xiZy 170. Wiadihigtoii. Byron showed his admiialmn for Wa^^ 
ington in many places. The pesomistic poem Tkt Agt tf 
contains this couplet: 



'^ While Wasim^ton's a watchword, sodi 
SnJl sink iridle there's an echo left to 



lo Den J MOM, Camio Till, T4^nnid a s and Wasfaiogton, 
battlefield is holy ground," are coupled together. 

She Walks ix Beautt (Bige X41S) 



From Edfrem if cUn, a volmne of Ijnncs wnttea ia 1S14 and 
{MMidied in iSis. The ->-• 
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states that the "poems were written at the request of the author's 
friend, the Hon. D. Kinnaird, for a selection of Hebrew Melodies, 
and have been published, with the music, arranged by Mr. Braham 
and Mr. Nathan." The edition with music referred to has a f)reface 
by Nathan stating that the airs are still sung in religious ceremonies 
of the Jews, many of them preserved by memory and tradition alone. 
They are said to have "a certain wildness and pathos, which have at 
length become the chief characteristics of the sacred songs of the 
Jews." Moore was disposed to laugh at the effect. She Walks in 
Beauty, like several others, has no observable connection with any 
scriptural subject. It was written to celebrate the beauty of Byron's 
cousin Mrs. Wilmot. 

Oh I Snatched away in Beauty's Bloosi (Page 146) 

From Hebrew Melodies, Nathan asked Byron what scriptural 
reference this lyric might contain, and Byron "appeared for the 
moment affected" — at last he replied, "Every mind must make its 
own references; there is scarcely one of us who could not imagine that 
the affliction belongs to himself, to me it certainly belongs. She is no 
more, and perhaps the only vestige of her existence is the feeling t 
sometimes fondly indulge." The lines are probably a reminiscence 
of an early lost love, perhaps the mysterious "Thyrza," whom he 
refers to elsewhere. ^ 

The Vision of Belshazzar (Page 147) 

Hebrew Melodies, 1815. See Daniel, ch. V. 

▼, 34. A youth: Daniel interpreted the writing in old age. 

The Destruction of Sennacherib (Page 149) 

• 

From Hebrew Melodies. See // Kings, xviii-xix, also // Chronicles, 
xxxii, and Isaiah, xxxvi-xxxvii. This is probably the best known of 
all Byron's short poems. Examine for descriptive detail. 

vi, 21. Ashur: Assyria. 
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Stanzas fok Music: There* s not a Joy ike World can 

(Page 150) 

Written in March, 18 15, and published with music by Sir John 
Stevenson. The verses seem to have grown out of Byron's feeling 
at the death of his college friend the Duke of Dorset. % r^arded 
them as a true lyrical utterance, ''the truest," he says to Mooie, 
'* though the most melancholy, I ever wrote." 

Stanzas fok Music: There be none of Beauty's Daughters (Page 151) 

Written in March, 1816. This poem might be studied as a purdy 
lyrical utterance. Byron as a song-writer has hardly written any 
more perfect song, though of course many more significant ones. 
In scansion the poem depends almost entirely upon stress and time, 
rather than upon metrical construction. 

Fare Thee Well (Page 151) 

This poem was published, almost certainly without B3^nm*s oc»- 
sent, in the newspapers in April, 1816. The verses are of course ad- 
dressed to Lady Byron, and according to Moore, who follows Bjrron's 
last memoranda, emanated from the devest giiel, — "the tears, 
as he said, falling fast on the paper as he wrote them." 

i, I. Fare thee weQ! Byron quotes as a motto^ Coleridse'sCJbif> 
tobel (lines 408-413^ 419-426) bc^nning " Aks! they had been friends 
in youth." 

iz, 34. When our chikPs first accents flow. The passage rders 
to Byron's daughter, AugusU Ada, whom he never saw mflcr die 
was an infant a lew weeks old. It was a source of die sieatcst 
grief to him that be cOd nol. THe poem presents, hu i wcf u, > perfectty 
generalized personal esperience. and is to be tfaoqght of as the lexical 
ej tpr tJ Bon of a situation. 

Erstle id AoGissa (Bige 154) 

Tlib if the tfainl of three 
Lcl(|fa. IttsaDDfalar,tiuer 
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perhaps less obviously full of passion. Its excellence serves to con- 
vince me that Byron, no less than other poets, writes greatest poetry 
when he has taken time to reflect. This poem is Byron's apology, 
his honest effort to estimate himself, an effort which puts him almost 
on a level with Pope in An Epistle to Dr. Arhuthnot and with Swift in 
Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift. 

i, 8. A home with thee. Compare Childe Harold, Canto III, 
stanza Iv and the lyric, "The castled crag of Drachenfels," which 
follows it; also Canto IV, clxxvii, lines 1-4. 

ii, 15. Our grandsire's fate. This is an allusion to Admiral John 
Byron's experiences at sea. He had so many storms and shipwrecks 
that he was known as "Foul-weather Jack." 

iv, 28. Fate, or will. Observe Byron's belief in the power of fate. 

vi, 47. A strange quiet. Byron made many attempts to cultivate 
stoicism, and perhaps, in some measure, he achieved it, though no 
disposition could be less stoical by nature than was his. 

viii, 64. Our own of old. This refers to the lake at Newstead. 
See also the "old Hall" below. 

ziv. III. Life which might have filled a century. Byron's idea 
that he was old beyond his years is one of his fixed beliefs. Compare 
Childe Haroldy Canto III, stanza v. 

zvi, 1 21-2. In thy heart I know myself secure. This is the belief 
from which Byron drew consolation when he was most in need of it; 
it is the main idea of the poem. 

So We'll Go no More a Roving (Page 159) 

Byron sent these verses in a letter to Moore from Venice in Febru- 
ary, 1817. "The Carnival," he says, "that is the latter part of it, and 
sitting up late o' nights, had knocked me up a little. But it is over, 
— and it is now Lent, with all its abstinence and sacred music, — 
though I did not dissipate much upon the whole, yet I find ' the sword 
wearing the scabbard,' though I have just tiuned the comer of twenty 
nine." Then follows the poem without comment. Editors do not 
seem to recognize it as an adaption of an old Scotch ballad with a 
very charming tune: "So we'll gang nae mair a-rovin." 
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Mont Blanc is the Monarch of Mountains (Page 159) 

From Manfred, act I, scene i, lines 50-59. It exemplifies the free- 
dom and sweep of poetic style which characterize Manfred, 

To Thomas Moore: My Boat is on the Shore (Page z6o) 

This is perhaps the best of a large number oijeu d^esprits, light 
short poems, which Byron wrote. He sent it to Moore, July 10, 181 7, 
with the comment: ''This should have been written fifteen months 
ago: the first stanza was.'' 

Stanzas written on the Road between Florence and Pisa 

(Page 161) 

Better known by the first line, "Oh, talk not to me of a name great 
in story.'* Written in the autumn of 1S21. It is a lyric whose value 
consists in the happy expression of a mood. 

The Isles of Greece (Page 161) 

Song from Dam Juan, Canto Illy foDowing stanza hxxvL The 
Is!e$ of Grftcf is B>Ton*s finest Ktic, genuine in sentiment, rich in 
allusion* and beautiful in mechanical execution. 

i, 2, Sappho: a Greek k>ve poetess of Lesbos who fived about 600 
B.C. 

i, 4. IMos: an ishmd of the Q>xlades« the birthplace of Fhahas 
.\polkx It was fabled to have risen from the sea. 

ii» 7. The Sdan and the Tekn muse: Homer and Anacreoo, who 
wielded iespecti\x4y the ** Hero s haip ** and the "Lover's hite." Sdo, 
CMT Chios^ €«i an island in the .C^ean. was <ne of the seven cities daim- 
ingto be the birthplace of Homer. T^osbacityinAsi 
as the birthpbce of the poet Anacxeon in 550 B. C 

ii» i.\ '^IsIumIs of the Blest**: '^Tliie Fortunate Iduds^' 
t feoocd in Gi«^ k|:e«i. where the 90<tb of the blessed 
hapes the Oipe Verde IsbiM^ or the Ouunes,.piTeiiBet»i 

m» 13. Mani^ott: ia Attka. the : 
VtheG(«ek» 
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epitome of B3rron*s poetical interests — the mountains and the sea, 
Marathon and the poetry of history, and finally the dream of human 
freedom. 

iv, 19. A king: Xerxes who sat on the slope of Mount i^galeos 
and watched the overthrow of his fleet at the battle of Salamis in 
'449 B. C. 

vii, 42. Thennopylfle: a narrow mountain-pass from Thessaly 
into Greece, the scene of the heroic death of the Spartan king Leon- 
idas in 480 B. C. 

ix, 50. Samian wine. Samos is a mountainous island or the 
east coast of Asia Minor renowned for its wine, as is also Scio (Chios). 

z, 55. Pyrrhic dance: an ancient military dance of the Greeks. 

z, 59. Cadmus: the ipythical prince of Thebes, supposed inventor 
of the alphabet and of metal working. 

xi, 63. Anacreon: a Greek lyric poet (563-478), bom at Teos. 
When driven from his native land, he lived under the protection of 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. 

ziii, 74. Suii's rock and Parga's shore. The former is a fortress on 
a rocky height thirty miles southwest of Janina; the latter is a town 
on the coast of Epirus. Note that Bryon had in his pay a troop of 
unruly Suliotes during his last months in Greece. 

ziii, 78. Heracleidan: descendants of Hercules, used as a heroic 
name for Greeks in general. 

ziy, 79. Trust not for freedom. This stanza paraphases a speech 
delivered to the Pargiots, natives of Parga, in 181 5, by an aged 
citizen. It contained the words, — " the English will sell you to Ali." 
(From Mr. E. H. Coleridge's note.) 

zvi, 91. Sunium: a promontory at the extreme south of Attica. 
B3rron's note refers to a parallel passage in the Ajax of Sophocles, 
lines ZZ90-92. 

. 

On this Day I Complete my Thirty-Sixth Year (Page 165) 

Byron's last poem, written on his birthday at Missolonghi, Jan. 22, 
1824. Count Gamba, in his Narrative of Lord Byron's Last Journey 
to Greece, says: "This morning Lord Byron came from his bedroom 
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into the apartment where Colonel Stanhope and some of his friends 
were assembled, and said with a smile— -'You were complaining, the 
other day, that I never write any poetry now: — this is my birthday, 
and I have just finished something, which I think is better than I 
usually write.'" The world has borne him out in his judgment. 
It is certainly one of Byron's finest utterances. Lacking perhaps the 
steadiness and fidelity of the EpisUe to Augusta, which it resembles, 
it may yet fairly be taken as a last word on B3rron's career. It is a 
sufficient answer to any question as to the sincerity of Byron's loyalty 
to the cause of Greece to say that he gave his life for it 
lit 5* Yellow leaf: Compare Macbeth, act v, scene 3, line 23: 

"My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf." 
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